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HE House has met again after the recess, and Mr. Disraeli, 
though expected to “‘ make a statement” as to the defeat of 
the Government before the vacation, has not thought it needful to 
youchsafe even that deference to the Parliamentary etiquette,— 
quietly assuming that a great defeat of the Ministry on the most 
important public question of the day could not possibly affect the 
position of his Cabinet. ‘The Opposition have been quite right in 
not criticizing this callousness of the Government. Indeed, it is 
probably for their advantage that the Ministry should stay in as 
long aspossible,—for every week adds toits humiliation. Moreover, 
it is really of the greatest consequence,—of a consequence far above 
all party issues,—that the great act of justice to Ireland now about 
to be done should not for a moment seem even to be dictated by 
party spirit. Mr. Disraeli’s airy obtuseness to a supreme humilia- 
tion is not on that account the less remarkable. 


The Prince of Wales seems to be doing his duty as well as 
taking his pleasure in Ireland. Besides attending the racecourse 
at Punchestown, he has visited all sorts of dull institutions for 
which he does not care a button, but to which it is right that he 
should show proper respect, and he has visited Protestant and 
Catholic institutions alike,—he has inspected Maynooth College, 
for instance, and the Catholic University,—and exhibited the 
proper amount of interest and curiosity in all. He was solemnly 
installed, with great pomp, a Knight of the illustrious Order of 
St. Patrick, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, this day week, the cere- 
mony being attended with that magnificent amount of parade 
which now seems specially appropriate to an entire absence of 
practical significance in the rite. ‘The genealogist, the usher, 
pursuivants, heralds, &c.,—all of them real human beings, who 
lend themselves to this sort of solemn game for grown-up people, 
—seem to have attended under the leadership of the Ulster King- 
at-Arms, and the Prince of Wales received his banner, mantle, 
sword, and collar with proper gravity, and made the becom- 
ing reverence to the Grand Master (who is the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant) in doing so. Indeed, the Marquis of Abercorn said 
at the banquet that the ceremony was not ‘‘ a mere pageant,” but 
a pledge of increased attachment between the heir to the Throne 
and the Irish people. ‘The visit of the Prince to Ireland may, un- 
doubtedly, be so taken ; but whether playing at knighthood in St. 
Patrick's Cathedral were such a pledge, seems to us extremely 
questionable. ‘The Irish nobility seem to have held aloof. 





lt is wonderful to note the amount of literature produced in 
England about the Prince's visit. Not only have two columns of 
the Times been daily devoted to his proceedings, but supple- 
mentary telegrams announce these proceedings to the last moment 
thus :-— Evening.—The Prince visited the College of Surgeons 
to-day, attended by Lord Mayo and others.” A very right thing 
for the Prince to do, no doubt ; but it is wonderful that any one 
should care to know it at all, much less so intensely that it is 
thought worth while to telegraph it. ‘The material of the good Prin- 
cess’s dress at the installation, —tabinet,—was also telegraphed to 
England. After all, the world is a good deal more interested in the 
forms of things, than in their substance. 


On the Ist of April Sir Robert Napier was within thirty miles 
of Magdala. Quitting the direct southern road, he had performed 


Napoleon,—he had marched through the eastern end of Wadela 
upon the Jidda and Bashilo, thus turning Magdala and approaching 
Theodore from the rear. Nay, the British Commander intended 
to assail his antagonist by availing himself of the road which the 
King, with so much labour, had made for his great guns. The 
labour of Napier’s march must have been severe, and he had still 
to cross two ravines three thousand feet deep, in order to reach 
the outworks of Magdala. 


The wishes which are father (or should we say fathers?) to 
the thought, that Mr. Gladstone is likely to abandon his second 
and third resolutions are obviously destined to be disappointed. 
Mr. Gladstone said on Thursday night in the House of Commons, 
in asking as to the course of business with reference to the finan- 
cial resolutions,—*“' The business of the House next week will be 
of a rather absorbing character, as there will be the three resolu- 
tions on the Irish Church to consider.” No doubt some weak- 
kneed Liberals have tried to bring great pressure on Mr. Glad- 
stone to withdraw his second and third resolutions; but the con- 
stituencies are doing a good deal to strengthen these feeble knees, 
and the result is pretty certain. What Mr. Disraeli will advise 
the Queen to say in answer to the address of the House of Com- 
mons is still the great crux of the situation. ‘lo reject it would 
be all but unconstitutional, and to advise agreement to it in any 
shape would be all but impossible even for Mr. Disraeli. The 
House of Lords might be relied upon for throwing out the 
Bill. 


Mr. Hunt performed last night, in an official, methodical manner, 
the task of explaining a Budget to which circumstances had been 
unpropitious. Last year had turned out not so bad as was feared. 
There was an apparent increase on the previous year's revenue of 
only 165,0001.; but, making all rectifications, we got 808,651/. as 
the real expansion of revenue during 1867-68. ‘The decrease of 
508,000/. in the Excise was partly accounted for by the increase of 
the Customs. More spirits had been imported, displacing the 
nativemanufacture; and more corn, owing to the deficient harvest, 
which caused people to spend less upon articles subject to excise. 
Besides, the nation was perhaps getting fonder of tea and less fond 
of alcohol. But the expenditure, including Abyssinia, showed an 
increase of 4,493,332/., thus :— 

Expenditure ........0+ - 1866-67 £66,780,396 

Ditto 1867-68 71,236,242 
And the expenditure having been 71,236,242/., and the revenue 
only 69,600,000/., the deficit shown was 1,636,000, The estimate 
of 2,000,000/. during the year for Abyssinia had proved about the 
mark, 


sereeceesee LOUEWUO  seeee eeeeree 


Coming to the present year, Mr. ILunt estimated as follows :— 

















REVENUE. EXPENDITURE. 
Customs ..c.ccccccceree £22,800,000 | Interest of Debt ...... £26,700,000 
TERCISS  ccccceccccccescece 20,330,000 | Consolidated Fund 
Stamps ......ccerecreores 9,650,000 | Charges.....e.ceeseeee 1,865,000 
BEMROS  cescccseecoscosore 3,540,000 | ATMY....cccceeeeeeereeeee 15,456,000 
Property and Income- Navy ..crcccicsscrseres ve 11,177,000 
Tax at4d., including Civil Services ........+ 9,173,000 
QITOATS ..oscccee soeee 6,900,000 | Revenue Departments 4,968,000 
Post Oifice 4,650,000 | Post Office Packet 
Crown Lands 350,000 Service ..c.ccccccccees 1,089,000 
Miscellaneous 3,130,000 — 
—- £70,428,000 
£71,350,000 ft 
Add 2d. additional to 
Income-Tax—to be Abyssinian Eapedition 3,000,000 
received in the year 1,800,090 
£73,150,000 £73,428,000 





The net deficit shown is 278,0002. But Mr. Hunt proposes to take 
power to issue Exchequer Bonds for 1,100,000/., the estimated pro- 
duce of the income-tax to be received next year, which would give 
him a cash surplus of 722,000/. But he looked forward confidently 


to the elasticity of the revenue, and did not think the measure 
would be necessary. The Abyssinian expedition was expected to 
“ turn its back on Theodorus and his army ” on the 28th of April, 





40 operation analogous to the passage of St. Bernard in 1800 by 





and to be out of the country in May, and the estimate of the 
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expense was at 600,000/. per month, But India was advancing 
the money, and the accounts between India and England wou!d 
probably occupy much time in adjustment; and this was another 
reason why the Exchequer balances might not be drawn upon this 


year. 


Mr. Gladstone generally approved of the means proposed by 
Mr. Hunt for the raising of the taxes, but criticized the increased 
expenditure sharply; and indeed Mr. Childers, in his excellent 
little speech, showed that, quite apart from the Abyssinian expe- 
dition, there must have been a deficit. Mr. Childers said that 
Jast year,—the first-fruits of Mr. Disraeli’s réyime,—there was a 
deficit of 13,0001, and that this year, even excluding the charges 
for Abyssinia, there is a deficit of 148,500/. He ascribed this 
partly to the carelessness of the Government in not keeping 
down the expenditure within fixed limits. In 1864-5 the Liberal 
Government had kept the actual issue within the estimated 
amount by no less than 870,000/. In 1865-6 they had kept it 
within the estimated amount by 92,000/. But in 1866-7 the 
present Government had exceeded the estimated amount by 
669,000/., and in 1867-8 by 537,000/. 


The week has been marked by a death and a wedding which are 
fikely to have some consequences. “Marshal Narvaez has been 
earried off by an inflammation of the lungs, and Spain is thereby 
flung back upon a confused heap of second-rate politicians, 
not one of whom has an established title to ascendancy, such 
as, at all events, imparted an element of stability to Narvaez’s 
despotism. 


The wedding is that of the Crown Prince of Italy, which was 
marked by some significant incidents. ‘The presence of the 
Prussian Prince Royal, unconnected as he is by ties of blood with 
the House of Savoy, at a ceremony that was not otherwise graced 
by any stranger—in fact, not even by a single Austrian Prince, 
though the bridegroom’s mother was a Hapsburgh — has 
maturally and correctly been taken as a significant political 
demonstration of Prussian friendliness. At the same time 
Victor Emanuel has taken the opportunity of showing his con- 
eiliatory disposition to really eminent Churchmen by conferring 
on the Archbishop of Turin the Collar of the Annunziata—an 
erder of knighthood quite as illustrious as the Garter, strictly 
limited in number, and every member of which becomes the 
Sovereign’s cousin. 


To judge from two characteristic letters written recently 
By the Pope’s command, we expect the Archbishop will catch a 
Tartar for consenting to accept the cousinship. ‘The Bishop of 
Trent a short while ago indited an incendiary Pastoral denounc- 
ihg the impiousness of any attempt in any way to modify the 
godly legislation of the Concordat. The language used by the 
Prelate was positively seditious. Cardinal Quaglia, Prefect of the 
Congregation of Bishops, has now addressed to him a letter ex- 
pressive of the Pope’s ecstasy at the truly Christian sentiments of 
a pastoral the whole essence of which was to rouse the fanaticism 
of the Tyrolese in behalf of intolerance. On the other hand, the 
same Cardinal has communicated to Cardinal Trevisanati, Patriarch 
ef Venice, the Pope’s astonishment that he should have so forgotten 
himself as to have attended the recent inhumation at Venice of 
Manin’s remains. The Patriarch is reported to have replied that 
as a Venetian he had felt it his duty to attend the obsequies of an 
illustrious fellow-citizen. 


The English journals choose to pooh-pooh as perfectly trivial 
and unworthy of impeachment the evidence brought against the 
President in the Impeachment trial,—but they choose to ignore 
the real drift of that evidence, namely, that the President delib- 
erately adopted a policy hostile to the policy of Congress, and 
strove to assert for himself the power to overrule Congress,—and 
that he carried this course of action, the spirit of which 
is according to tue belief of the best United States politicians 
anconstituti°~al, — to literally unconstitutional lengths. The 
amall breaches of the Constitution, however, are not his real sins. 
His real sin is the wish and study to thwart the whole policy 
ef Congress, instead of co-operating heartily with Congress,— 
and the petty literal breaches of the Constitution are only im- 
portant as illustrating the greater breach of its spirit which has 
marked his whole Presidency. A very important breach of the 
letter of the Constitution has, however, been proved. The manager 
ef the impeachment showed that but one of all the removals of 
Cabinet officers by Presidents, from the foundation of the 





Government to the present time, had been made while the 

was in session, and that in that case, which happened in 1800, 
the nomination of the successor was made directly to the Seng , 
who have, under the Constitution, the right of confirming op 
disallowing it. Mr, Johnson, removing Mr. Stanton, did not 
nominate his successor, Adjutaut-General Thomas, to the Senate 
knowing well, indeed, that the nomination would not be approved 
by the Senate, since he had been chosen contrary to the wel} 
known and expressed will of the Senate. If the question of relative 
authority in matters of policy between Congress and the President 
is ever to be determined, it is precisely on a point of this kind 
that issue should be taken. There can be no doubt of the fact 
that the President selected an officer unwelcome to the Senate, ang 
intended to do so exactly because he wished to thwart their policy, 
The trial draws fast to its close. 


We have noticed elsewhere the style of the Bishop of Oxford's 
frothy speech at Buckingham this day week, against Mr. Cole. 
ridge’s Bill abolishing the tests for Dissenters in Oxford ang 
Cambridge. Of its substance we need only say that it turned on 
one point,—the folly of subjecting young men when learning 
theology to the clamour of violent and various controversial jp. 
fluences. We admit that this is not the most desirable course, but 
absolutely deny that the danger will be in any additional degree 
incurred by opening Oxford and Cambridge fellowships to Dis. 
senters. In point of fact, the differences between men within the 
National Church,—the differences between such men as Mr, 
Jowett and Dr. Pusey for example,—are fully as great ag 
any that will arise when a few Nonconformists, perhaps a 
Scotch Calvinist here, an Irish Catholic there, are included 
even in the number of College tutors,—and, of course, the 
mass of the fellowships are not held by resident tutors at 
all. And even as to the dangers of controversy,—Univer- 
sity students scarcely ever gain any real faith without going 
through a very great deal either by book or by word of mouth, 
and we do not see the greater danger of the latter. The Bishop's 
argument was really a mere statement of violent prejudice—made 
in a speech overladen with vulgar ornament. 


The Lords have passed the principle of Mr. Gladstone's Bill for 
the abolition of Compulsory Church-Rates, after a debate in 
which Lord Derby—speaking for the first time since his illness— 
expressed the prevalent temper, a sulky acquiescence in the de- 
cision of the Commons as an inevitable evil. Lord Derby 
growled,—growling especially at Mr. Gladstone,—and the Areh- 
bishop of Canterbury growled, and the Archbishop of York 
growled, and the Bishop of Oxford growled, and the Marquis of 
Bath (a good Conservative) growled, but he (the Marquis) 
growled at the Government rather than at the Bill. He was not, 
he said, in favour of the ‘foolish policy of no-surrender.” ‘ He 
had known a bill rejected one year, and the next year a bill far 
more important in its consequences had been passed.” Evidently 
the old Conservatives do feel the galling character of the yoke 
under which they have been placed, and cannot hear Lord Derby 
reviling Mr. Gladstone for abandoning the Church, without re- 
torting on the Minister who, in a much more serious sense, 
abandoned the Tory view of the Constitution. 


Mr. Mill made a very able speech on Tuesday night against the 
abolition of capital punishment for the worse cases of murder. 
He maintained, as we have always maintained, that death is an 
infinitely more merciful punishment than penal servitude for life 
without any hope of liberty, and yet at the same time it affects 
the imagination with far greater intensity. It is, said Mr. Mill, 
very justly, a most important property in every punishment in- 
tended for deterrent objects to seem more dreadful than it is, 
inasmuch as those deterrent effects depend not on what the 
punishment is, but on what it seems. As to the argument that 
we cannot expsct people to respect life when we ourselves take it 
away by law, it might just as well be said that we could not 
expect people to respect the happiness of others when we our- 
selves inflict suffering by law. We mark our respect for happiness 
by inflicting suffering on those who recklessly tamper with the 
happiness of other people; and so we mark our respect for life 
by inflicting death on those who cruelly rob other people of life. 
We are heartily glad to see a Radical leader protesting against the 
effeminate doctrine of men who esteem life merely, better than all 
which renders life valuable. 


M. Baroche’s speech last week at Rambouillet has entirely failed 
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to counteract the increasing disbelief in France as to the main- 
tenance of peace, in spite of the Minister of the Interior having 
endorsed his colleagues’ assurance by a circular to the Préfet, and 
the whole chorus of official papers being made to strike day after 
day into laboured reiterations that all is peace and goodwill in the 
world. The French public is manifestly smitten with obdurate 
scepticism on the score of peace, for not the slightest impression 
has been made by all this effort at authoritative persuasion, But 
now a practitioner of still higher standing is announced to be 
about to take this obstinate case in hand. ‘The Emperor has signi- 
fied his intention to attend the /éte to be held on the 9th May at 
Orleans in commemoration of Joan of Arc, and it is given out 
that on the occasion he will himself deliver one of his sensation 


speeches. 


There are, however, many, and amongst them not a few of the 
shrewdest and best-informed people in France, who think it quite 
as probable that the oration may prove a stirring appeal to war 
passions as an attempt to apply a sedative to war fears. The lan- 
guage of officers in close proximity to the Emperor is so distinctly 
warlike, that it is no wonder people cannot bring themselves to 
confide in the honeyed words of mere civilian ciphers. It is known 
that Marshal Niel insists on the necessity for recovering the 
Imperial prestige by feats of arms, and he is pushing the arma- 
ments with such extraordinary vigour, that positively the medical 
stores are already prepared for an immediate entry into the field. 
The whole military surrounding of the Emperor is notoriously 
urging him to war,—and especially the individuals he is most 
disposed to pay attention to,—as, for example, Marshal Niel and 
General Frossard. Is that not enough, without the horrible 
packing of military medicine-chests, to keep the Bourse in con- 


firmed dejection ? 


The mysterious visit of the Danish War Minister to Paris for a 
week, during which he saw the Emperor several times, is not to 
be overlooked. Of course there have been put forth several more 
or less authorized stories why he made this flying journey, just as 
we were told how Cavour positively went to Plombitres by his 
physician's instructions only to wash away some bodily ill. Those 
who like to swallow hoaxes, no matter how stale, may take in the 
accounts given for the cause of a journey about which all that 
is known is, that its real purport is at present an intense mystery, 
and that it certainly was not at all prompted by any project for 
selling the Island of St. Croix to France. What is a fact, how- 
ever, is that the negotiations between Germany and Denmark, in 
reference to the fifth clause of the Treaty of Prague, have practically 
come to a dead-lock, while it is equally certain that Bismarck is 
resolved not to leave on its present interimistic footing the condi- 
tion of the debateable strip of territory. Therefore if Denmark 
does not take his terms, we may expect to see him taking the 
matter into his own hand very shortly, and the probable con- 
tingency may just possibly have had something more to do with 
the Danish Minister’s trip to Paris than the satellites of the 


Moniteur choose to admit. 


The Conservatives got up a meeting in defence of the Irish 
Church yesterday week in St. James's Hall, and produced a live 
Catholic, a Mr. Boylan, to speak in favour of the Protestant 
Establishment, which he did do,—in the sense, at least, of uttering 
articulate words, apparently intended to depreciate the import- 
ance of the injustice it inflicts, but not in the sense of producing 
even a show of reason in its favour. Mr. Boylan diminished the 
force even of this equivocal advocacy by boasting of his connec- 
tion with “ the Protestant nobility of Ireland,”—an honour, he 
said, which many of his opponents—the Gladstonians—never had. 
Very likely, but a wish to devote national property to a Church 
which you think heretical, founded on a “ connection since child- 
hood” with heretic nobles, is not of a kind to inspire any 
profound respect. Mr. J. C. Colquhoun took the chair, and 
made a very silly speech, which consisted chiefly in dwelling 
on the all but necessary disloyalty of all Catholics to a Protestant 
State. He seems to suppose that, if this once be admitted, it 
follows as a matter of course that we are wise in making the 
disloyal Catholics pay to keep the loyal Protestants in good 
temper. Well, if so, why not put ali the taxation on the 
Catholics, and exempt the Protestants qud Protestants from tax- 
ation altogether? It would only be a rather more effectual 


application of the same principle. 





Archdeacon Denison’s heart is moved within him at the pre- 





sent state of ecclesiastical things in the United Kingdom, and he 
has just been delivering his soul, in a charge to the clergy of 
Taunton, on the subject. He is wroth that the Church of the 
State should be required to be “not the Church of the truth, 
but the Church of the majority,”— whence it is evident 
that he must consider the Church of Scotland an idolatrous 
one, and must be moved with indiguation that we do not 
establish—at the expense of the Hindoos, who believe our 
truth to be falsehood,—a ‘‘ Church of the truth” in India. The 
destruction of Church-Rates is another case of ‘a wrong deed 
with a fine name.” Mr. Coleridge's Bill is an attempt “to 
unchristianize the Universities.” The Venerable Archdeacon is 
strongly in favour of the purely denominational Universities just 
proposed for Ireland. He would have a Baptist University, a 
Unitarian University, a Wesleyan University, a Comtist Univer- 
sity, and so forth. In a word, the Universitas should be, in his 
view, not that which includes all learning, but that which includes 
only one opinion. 


We have given some account of the extraordinary proceedings 
in the case of “‘ Lyon versus Home” before Vice-Chancellor Giffard, 
and have observed on them at greater length in another column. 
As the trial is still going on, we will only say here that Mr. 
Henry Matthews’ cross-examination of Mrs. Lyon has been a very 
artistic performance, and certainly tends to show that Mrs. Lyon 
was by no means a helpless woman unable to understand her own 
mind and look after her own affairs. Mr. Matthews brought out 
her natural shrewdness and acuteness of perception clearly enough. 
The cross-examination of Mr. Home had not commenced yester- 
day, and certainly ought to be even more amusing. Mr. Home’s 
answer assigns a very intelligible and ordinary reason for the 
money which Mrs. Lyon settled on him, but he seems anxious at 
the same time in no way to repudiate his preternatural and 
thaumaturgic reputation. That he certainly made use of his 
supposed faculty at the commencement of his acquaintance with 
Mrs. Lyon seems admitted, and it will not be easy for him to 
avoid very unpleasant questions on the subject,—the answers to 
which can scarcely improve his position as a hierophant in case the 
mammon of unrighteousness of which he has made friends fail 
him. 


Although the transactions in the Home Stocks have not been 
numerous, there has been a firm feeling in the market, owing 
principally to the Budget having been considered favourable. 
Consols have, therefore, advanced to 93}, §, both for money and 
the account. Reduced and New Three per Cents. are 924 to }; 
Exchequer Bills, 15s. to 20s. premium. ‘The attention of the 
investing public has been steadily directed to Indian guaranteed 
Stocks and Colonial Securities, and the quotations have had an 
upward tendency. The Railway Market has shown considerable 
firmness, but Great Eastern stock was flat on the report recom- 
mending new issues of perpetual debenture stock. Much satisfac- 
tion has, however, been expressed that the Marquis of Salisbury 
has determined to continue in his position of Chairman to the 
Board of Directors. ‘There has been a fair demand for money, at 
1} to 2 per cent. for the best short bills. ‘The stock of bullion in 
the Bank of England is now 20,527,100/. ; in the Bank of France, 
45,472,500. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 
off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, April 17. Friday, April 24. 


Mexican ooo eco eco eco 15} a 153 
Spanish New ... eve ove eve eee eee 37} ove 37 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858 .., ee eve ooo 594 ooo 60 

- 1862 ... ovo ove ove 635 ose 63§ 
United States 5.20's .., oso 70} ex c.... 70 exec. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways left 
off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, April 17. Friday, April 24. 


Great Eastern... ooo ooo eco ese om 34 eve 334 
Great Northern ove eee ese eee ow 103 ese 1024 
Great Western ose eee eve eee eve 504 ose 52¢ 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... eco ove ooo 126) eco 128 
London and Brighton oo ove _ eos 2} oe 52 
London and North-Western ove oe ove 115} ose 116 
London and South-Western ose on _— 87t ove 88} 
London, Chatham, and Dover _ eee 1%} ous 1 
Metropolitan ... eve ove eco eee ooo 113 ooo lll} 
Midland... ove eee ese ove eee eee 107} ooo 1084 
North-Eastern, Berwick ... on ove eve 101} ose lu2g 
Do. York ... ove ove eve 924 eee 944 


South-Easterm.., ss. eve eet ae 74 74H 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BUDGET. 


: lovers of statistics may be very well satisfied with Mr. 

Hunt’s Budget speech. It bristles with every kind of 
arithmetical detail. The Estimates of last year are compared 
with the result; the result again with that of the previous 
year; and both with the Estimates for the year which has 
begun. The expenses of the Abyssinian Expedition are also 
the occasion of more than one arithmetical comparison. To 
add to the complexity, Mr. Hunt explains with the utmost 
precision the effect of slight changes in the taxes, and in the 
form of the Estimates and accounts. The speech thus be- 
comes a very useful document for reference, but it will not 
be acceptable to the majority of readers. In point of state- 
ment Mr. Hunt has failed to do his work effectively, and 
that is a grave defect in a Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
has to deal with a popular assembly. But there are more 
serious defects in the Budget itself. For the proposals made, 
of course, the Government, as a body, are responsible, but 
responsibility, nevertheless, falls heaviest on the Finance 
Minister, to whom we look for the correction of his colleagues’ 
extravagance, and the suggestion of sound proposals. If he 
has not weight to secure the economy which is needful for 
good finance he ought to resign, and Mr. Hunt shows no sign 
of independence or authority. He may plead the exigencies 
of fate which doom him to bring in an “ unambitious” 
Budget, but a Chancellor of the Exchequer is not wholly at 
the mercy of fate. 

Any Government and any finance minister should have 
hesitated to submit the balance-sheet which Mr. Hunt 
laid before the House. The facts are that last year, 
including the Abyssinian Expedition on one side and the 
additional income-tax on the other, there was a deficit of 
1,636,000/., and that this year, including the same expendi- 
ture and another increase to the income-tax, there is an 
estimated deficit of 278,000/. The two deficits amount 
altogether to nearly 2,000,000/. The State Treasurer, 
in short, sets down so much to the bad as the net 
result of two years’ finance. Something should perhaps 
be deducted on account of the sum appropriated for the 
Terminable Annuities’ scheme, but the appropriation was 
made as a normal measure, and in strictness a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is bound to provide for it, as for any other 
expenditure. We admit that there is an appearance of hard- 
ness in thus reckoning with aGovernment. Direct taxes must 
always fall behind in the collection, so that there is some reason 
for the plan proposed, that of borrowing now in the hope of being 
recouped next year by the produce of the taxes now proposed. But 
in reality Mr. Hunt only expects 1,100,000/. of his newly im- 
posed taxes to remain for collection next year ; and there is thus 
in the two years a deficit of about 1,000,000/., only covered by 
reducing the balances in the Exchequer or by loan. Mr. Hunt 
affirms that only 650,000. of the Abyssinian expenditure will go 
to diminish the accumulations of general revenue; the rest is met 
by the temporary additions to the income-tax. But putting 
together the whole expenditure of the two years, the result is 
what we state. The worst of the matter is that there can be 
no confidence in the Abyssinian estimates. The Government 
have taken the most optimist view possible of the time when 
the expedition will be over, and there is but too much reason 
to believe that in any case a total of 5,000,000/. will be far 
within the mark. 

In several other respects the Budget is good enough. The 
estimate of revenue for the current year, compared with last 
year’s estimate and results, is moderate. Mr. Hunt has every 
reason to reckon, as a chance in his favour, the elasticity of the 
revenue. A good harvest, or a harvest not so deficient as the 
last, will go far to put everything straight, and there is now 
little cause for apprehension that the commercial depression 
will descend below last year’s level. And the proposal of an 
addition to the income-tax, in preference to any other plan for 
adding to the revenue, is entirely to be commended. It is out 
of the question making temporary additions to the Excise or 
Customs for a temporary purpose like this. The course of 
business, as stated by Mr. Hunt, would be twice disturbed, 
both in imposing and taking off the duties. As a rule, those who 
pay income-tax would sufferfar more by the interruption to busi- 
ness than by contributing another twopence in the pound of 
their incomes. There is another reason why Parliament 
should be careful in adding even temporarily to Excise and 
Customs’ duties. We depend too much ‘already on these 
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-indirect taxes, and if the question were fairly raised, those who 
pay them would have a good case for shifting permanent] 
some of their burdens to those who ray the direct taxes rf 
was not to be expected that in a case of difficulty a To 
Government would resort to the instrument at the disposal 5 
some future Chancellor of the Exchequer—an equalization of 
the succession duties on land and settled estates with those on 
personal property. The next Parliament may be trusted not 
to lose sight of the expedient. The measure suggested would 
have provided as effectually for the Abyssinian expenses as 
the increased income-tax; and permanently applied as jt 
ought to be, would furnish the means for reducing our indirect 
taxes. 

The great blot of the Budget, however, is that which My 
Gladstone hit so hard—the large addition to our ordinary - 
penditure. That we are spending 41,000,000/. now for Army 
Navy, and Civil Service in place of 38,165,000/. two years 
ago, is a fact to be gravely pondered. The difference jj 
nearly three millions—a sum more than sufficient to cover the 
deficit of the present year. Had our ordinary expenditure not in- 
creased, the present ordinary taxes would have sufficed to meet 
the Abyssinian charge. To the accusation of extravagance the 
Government make the usual reply of the Departments that people 
cannot show what items of expense might have been retrenched, 
It is difficult to do so, but it is none the less a sound rule, 
that Governments, like individuals, should look to the scale of 
their expenses. People like many things, but none can escape 
the necessity of counting how much they can afford, and 
Governments must do the same. It is primarily their busi- 
ness to find out where retrenchment can be made, and for 
not doing so they are censurable if the scale is too high, 
although objectors cannot challenge particular items. Nor 
were the Government very happy in their argumentum ad 
hominem to Mr. Gladstone and the Opposition. A deliberative 
assembly cannot be fixed with the same responsibility as an 
Executive by merely passing the Estimates. Silence and acquies- 
cence may not be consent; and in point of fact Mr. Gladstone 
was not silent last year. He then drew attention to an increase 
of 2,000,000/. in the ordinary expenditure, and reserved his 
right of objection, in words which might have been framed 
expressly to meet Mr. Hunt’s speech :— 

“Tt is not upon an occasion like this that this augmentation can be 
duly analyzed, or that the grounds of the claims for such increased 
estimates can be discussed. Far less would it be upon an occasion like 
this, so far as I am concerned, that any endeavour should be made to 
impart a political aspect to such a discussion. Speaking generally, I 
own I do not think the circumstances of the country such as to warrant 
this very serious additional outlay. I know that on many points it is 
impossible to question those charges without joining issue in the most 
serious manner with her Majesty’s Government, and there are par- 
ticular reasons at the present moment in the gravity of the political 
issues that are pending why every man must desire not to multiply, 
but rather to reduce and diminish, those points on which the House, or 
avy portion of it, may be in conflict with the advisers of the Crown. 
Certainly, in view of these circumstances, I, for one, should be and am 
disposed to examine more slightly those particulars than I should be 
disposed to do in the circumstances of an ordinary year. Some of 
these augmented charges have reference to purposes of great import- 
ance, and I would even venture to hope there are among them items in 
respect to which discussion in this House may lead to a diminished 
demand. For the present, however, it is not my intention to go beyond 
those general observations.” 


The Opposition arethus not estopped by any act of theirs from 
objecting to this growingexpenditure, although past neglect, by 
the way, would be no excuse for refusing now to deal with the 
subject. Mr. Hunt used a more logical argument in form in 
maintaining that the late Liberal Government had spent too 
little, which was the reason why their successors had to spend 
more. But substantially, we believe, thisargument is no better 
than the other. The Abyssinian Expedition has not been a 
bit less costly because the Tories have repaired the neglect of 
their predecessors. The Liberal party are quite prepared to 
maintain that they did not reduce establishments below the 
mark of efficiency, and that economies are still practicable. We 
trust Mr. Gladstone will soon avail himself of the power he has 
reserved, and invite the House and the country to consider 
“whether the course on which we have embarked is a wise 
and prudent one.” 


THE NEW SCHOOL OF RADICALS. 


HE Quarterly Review, which seems lately to have taken 
quite a new lease of vigour and ability, by no means sus- 

tains this new reputation in its scolding and well nigh mean- 
ingless article on the “New School of Radicals.” The 
sentences in that article have indeed that turn of intellectual 
causticity which redeems the detail, not from the pur- 
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ss and blindness, but from the effect of angry 
pease, which pervades the logic. But we defy even the 
bitterest Conservative to carry away either any increase of 
self-confidence and self-esteem, or what would be far better, 
any increase of light, any new command of the general situa- 
tion, any fresh insight into the principles of his opponents, 
from its perusal. It may be very simply summed up. It scolds 
at Mr. Mill for the inconsistencies between his Speculative 
olitics before his return to Parliament, and his practical 
politics since; it sneers at a few of the other Radical 
politicians of the House of Commons, carefully select- 
ing, with the exception of Mr. W. E. Forster, men who 
are neither strong nor trusted, and giving no reasons 
for its sneers even at them,—then it almost spits at Mr. 
Goldwin Smith through several spiteful pages, holds up Mr. 
Frederic Harrison to the world as an “awful warning,” and, 
finally, dies away in low rumbling wrath, which is almost as 
savage and unintelligent as the curses of ordinary passion, 
threatening the Radical leaders that they shall be superseded 
by George Potter and statesmen of his calibre, directly they in 
their blindness have succeeded in bringing ignorance and 
passion to the front. Well, even George Potter and states- 
men of his calibre could scarcely be a more awful fate than 
the statesmanship of men of such muttering and unintelligent 
anger as the writer. He had a really fine subject before him, 
and he forgot all about itin the blind intensity of his thirst 
for damning the Radicals. We hoped to have seen stated 
with some clearness and force, though in a hostile tone, 
how ‘the new school of Radicals’ differs from the old. The 
writer begins by observing very justly that the Radicalism of 
the last generation is almost extinct now, and he intimates 
that it is extinct because the violence, rashness, and presump- 
tion of the new school in its innovatory fanaticism have 
extinguished it. But here, as throughout his subsequent 
ravings, his fury has blinded him to facts. The new school 
of Radicals if, in many things, it goes beyond the school of 
the last generation, in quite as many things falls behind it. 
Where is the people’s charter now? Do we ever hear of 
Annual Parliaments? Has the Ballot gained ground with 
the new Radicals? Does the cry for universal as distinguished 
from household suffrage get many to swell it? Is the pay- 
ment of members a popular cry? And if equal electoral 
districts is becoming popular, is it not the Conservatives who 
have made it so, and is it not accompanied, even amongst 
the most advanced Radicals, with a demand for some form 
ef the representation of minorities,—whether by subdividing 
the constituencies on what is called the minority principle, 
—from which the old Radicals would have shrunk back in 
horror? It is only the ravings of pure passion which can main- 
tain that the Radicalism of the new generation is ahead of 
that of the last generation, through pure love of presumptuous 
innovation. In some things no doubt we are far ahead of the 
eld generation of Radicals. But in many things we have learned 
almost to laugh at their religious faith in cut-and-dried 
machinery like the ballot. What is the true principle which 
separates us from them, and which the Quarterly in the 
extremity of its rage has overlooked ? 

We believe that while the general principle of the old 
school of Radicals may be described as an attempt to apply a 
priori utilitarian ideas, based on the abstract notion of uni- 
versal equality, to the reform of history, and while it ignored 
therefore, with supreme philosophical indifference, existing 
historical institutions whether efficient and vigorous or other- 
wise, the key to the distinctive creed of the new Radicals is this, 
—that it waives abstract equality entirely in favour of efficiency, 
and only demands the trial of the general principle of equality 
where it sees privilege open to the charge of gross inefficiency. 
{ts great cry is for institutions which really and efficiently do 
that which they are intended to do, that which they are 
wantedtodo. If the principle of ‘privilege’ succeeds, or wher- 
ever it succeeds, the modern Radicals are silent, and bow 
to the institution which is in possession of the chair. They 
have little wish to try a priori experiments where there 
is not any conspicuous practical inefficiency to remedy. But 
their ideas of efficiency are much more intelligent and 
mstructed than those of the Radicals of the last genera- 
tion. We look abroad at other countries with a much 
keener appreciation of our relative disadvantages and advan- 
tages in the details of administration than the old Radicals 
could command. We soon recognize a real failure, whether 
in popular or unpopular institutions, by the light of this 
comparison. It is not against the inefficiency of aristocra- 
tic institutions only, that our criticism is becoming keen. 





The most democratic of all institutions, the Trades’ Unions, 
are comparing themselves with the like institutions in other 
countries, and beginning to take account of their shortcomings. 
The idea of ‘equality’ is quite secondary in the new Radi- 
calism, to the idea of efficiency, of real power. Take the old 
Radical feeling about education ;—it was nominally favourable 
to education, no doubt, but wholly averse to, almost rabid 
against, compulsion. Compulsion was supposed to be an in- 
fringement of the abstract liberty of man, and so forth. Now 
we see that an instructed people, a people who can really fight 
effectually en masse for popular objects, like the Prussians or 
Northern Americans, is not to be got without compulsory edu- 
cation ; accordingly, the idea of abstract liberty or the equal right 
of all men to be ignorant if they please, goes down before it at 
atouch. An efficient people, a people up to an emergency, is the 
demand of the modern Radicals, and an efficient people, accord- 
ingly, we are trying toget. Again, look at the old notion about 
the House of Peers; we well remember the time when, at a 
great mass meeting, nothing was more relished than a sneer 
at titles and dignities merely as such. At one of the Free 
Trade meetings in 1843 or “44 Mr. Bright said, “I was 
attending the other day a highly respectable meeting in 
a certain county,—it was a most respectable meeting,—two 
Lords were there !’”—and his sneer at the titles was cheered to 
the echo. During the same agitation he said, “I am accused 
of depreciating the aristocracy of this country; who can 
believe me guilty of a work of supererogation so absurd ?” 
and again the Free Traders shouted their enthusiastic ap- 
plause. We doubt whether this sort of hit would take now- 
adays at all. Even the Radicals have begun—not to admire 
the Peers, but to recognize that a really able and eflicient peer 
like Lord Granville, or the Duke of Argyll, or Lord Stanley, or 
Lord Oranborne, has a great political advantage over an 
equally able man who has no hereditary title and estate. 
Though they grumble that it is so, their eagerness for efficiency 
is such that they are only too glad to avail themselves of any 
new power, from whatever source, that increases the mecha- 
nical advantage of the political machine. The new school of 
Radicals cry out against the House of Lords, not for its incon- 
sistency with the abstract equality of all men, but for its inefifi- 
ciency as a Second Chamber. They point to Lord Carnarvon’s 
statement that in a House with upwards of five hundred 
members he has seldom recently addressed “less than twenty,” 
and asks what is the use of such a vast machinery for such a 
petty result? They ask how far the House of Lords answers 
the purpose of a Revising Chamber, and ask for such changes in 
its constitution as will fit it for that purpose. We deny en- 
tirely that the spirit of the new Radicals is the spirit of the 
old Radicals extravagantly exaggerated. On the contrary, it is 
quite as much moderated as it is also stimulated by that much 
keener sense of political efficiency and keener desire for it, 
which pervades the new school. 

It is on the more social and administrative questions, accord- 
ingly, that the new Radicals go further than the old. The prin- 
ciple of efficiency, as illustrated by a much more accurate know- 
ledge of the institutions of other countries, has taught us great 
lessons as to the frightful and monstrous waste of power in 
our much vaunted historical and local institutions,—our aristo- 
cratic Army, our Boards of Guardians, our Charitable Trusts, 
our competitive Railway system, our stupid conceit in applying 
English political economy to the condition of a country so 
totally different from England in social and material conditions 
as Ireland. Even with regard to the great question of the pre- 
sent day,—the Irish Church,—there is absolutely no disposition 
to treat it on the abstract grounds of thirty years ago. We 
sincerely believe that the new school of Radicals would sooner 
attack the Throne,—which under an unpopular and inefficient 
king would be far from unlikely, though, as long as the Queen 
lives the Throne will remain one of the most popular of Eng- 
lish institutions as Mr. Bright’s appeal on her behalf toa 
dense Reform meeting about a year and a half ago sufficiently 
showed,—than the National Church of England. There may 
be, there must be, attempts to render it, as a theological 
teacher for the middle classes, more liberal and efficient. But 
we all feel that in the parishes and most neglected districts of 
England there is at present no institution more really efficient 
for at least one of its greatest purposes,—the blending of 
class with class, and the organization of the spirit of true 
charity,—than the English National Church. Indeed, we 
doubt whether an honest poll even of Dissenters taken alone 
would show a majority against it. The immense force 
of the popular feeling against the Irish Church is founded 
entirely on its complete and gross inefficiency. It does not 
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answer any one of the purposes of a true State Church. It 
aggravates the social disunion of Ireland. It violates the 
principle of ecclesiastical equality without giving us one real 
compensation of any kind, and, therefore, it has to go. But the 
modern Radicals show no disposition whatever to press the prin- 
ciple of « priori equality toan extreme. It is precisely because 
we recognize history,—because we are so well-disposed to allow 
any historical claim whatever which can justify itself by the test 
of clear political efficiency for a good end,—that the Tories 
fear us so much, and are so exceedingly mad against us. They 
feel that we are on far stronger ground than the old school 
of Radicals. We do not protest against King, Lords, Church, 
Army, after the old abstract fashion, but accept all on condition 
of proving, or at least re-establishing, their efficiency,—and it is 
precisely this uncomfortable condition which in many cases,— 
especially in the case of the aristocratic Army and the do- 
nothing House of Lords,—irritates the Tories into such a 
jumble of inarticulate curses as we have in the new number of 
the Quarterly Review. 





ECCLESIASTICAL APPEALS. 


HE demand made by the members of one party in the 
English Church for a Court of Appeal which shall 
contain no lay element, and in which a noted scoffer shall not 
have the power of pronouncing on the doctrine that he is 
thought to be desirous of subverting, and the discipline that 
might be applied to himself, has led to the production of a 
curious return on the High Court of Delegates. This body 
was invested with ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the twenty- 
fifth year of the reign of Henry VIIL, and retained that 
jurisdiction till its powers were transferred to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in 1832. During those three 
hundred years it seems to have heard 192 appeals, ranging 
from questions of tithe and preferment to the correction of 
clergymen for heretical doctrine, and of laymen for absenting 
themselves from their parish churches. Many of the causes 
which were brought before the Court are remarkable in their 
nature. But the constitution and the procedure of the Court 
itself are worthy of attention. They will show us that the 
modern claim for a purely ecclesiastical tribunal is opposed to 
the practice of the Church of England since the time when 
“appeals or provocations’’ were made to the “Bishop of 
Rome, otherwise called Pope, or to the See of Rome.” We 
shall also find that the toleration which marks the Judicial 
Committee was not absent from its predecessor. The number 
of appeals from inferior Courts which were allowed, or in 
which an amicable arrangement was brought about, forms a 
large proportion of the whole list. EExcommunications were 
set aside, frivolous suits were dismissed, contempt of court 
was easily purged. We shall have occasion to examine 
the doctrinal cases more fully. But the composition of 
the Court will explain many of these features. The Act of 
Henry VIII. by which appeals to the Bishop of Rome were 
done away with, provided that all parties aggrieved by lack of 
justice in any of the Courts of the Archbishops might appeal 
to the King in Chancery, and that on every such appeal a 
Commission should be directed under the Great Seal to 
such persons as should be named by the King’s Highness, like 
as in case of appeal from the Admiral’s Court, to hear and 
determine the matter. The High Court of Delegates, which 
had for a long time heard appeals from the Courts of 
Admiralty, was thus vested with the power of deciding in 
ecclesiastical questions, or rather the Crown took into its own 
hands the nomination of ecclesiastical judges. 

During the earlier years which are covered by this return, 
the Court was often composed of civilians only, and the sen- 
tences passed savour of the law to which such judges would 
be naturally partial. A widow, who is accused of adultery, 
has to make canonical purgation by a declaration on oath 
attested by six of her neighbours. A layman who has laid 
violent hands upon his rector and maliciously defamed him 
incurs the penalty of the greater excommunication. A woman 
who rashly intrudes herself into a seat in the parish church 
of Yarmouth between the wives of the Aldermen is corrected 
and punished. After an infusion of the common-law element, 
punishment by excommunication, and a resort to the writ 
de excommunicato capiendo, are not so frequent. Thus we 
find a man excommunicated and imprisoned by a lower Court 
for spreading a report that the vicar of his parish had been 
drunk, but the case fell through on appeal to the Delegates. 
Much the same occurred with a baronet who was corrected for 
immorality, with a schoolmaster who was excommunicated for 
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teaching without a licence, with a man who (in 1702) was 
ordered to do penance in a white sheet in the parish church 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. The marquis, the common law 
judges, the bishops, andthe doctors of laws who in 173] 
were called upon to consider a complaint against Lady Mary 
Rogers, her daughter, and her servants, for hanging hats and 
bonnets against the partition between the church and the 
south aisle did not hesitate to dismiss the case, reversing the 
decrees of all the Courts below. But in 1782 a Commission 
consisting of four Common Law Judges and four Doctors of 
Laws, and not being influenced by the presence of any Bishop, 
admonished a parishioner for leaving church during the 
sermon, instead of “abiding there orderly and soberly,” in 
obedience to the statute. It was proved that the parishioner 
left the church without disturbing any one, and his costs werg 
therefore taxed at a shilling only. But he was admonished 
“to behave himself decently and orderly, and to abide in his 
parish church during the time to come during all the time of 
divine service and preaching.” There is no evidence as to the 
length of the sermon, a matter which might probably weigh with 
the Judicial Committee if such a suit was now to be instituted, 
But it appears that tithes formed the subject of the discourse, 
and we may conclude that the parishioner and his rector- 
differed as to the propriety of their payment. Perhaps the 
rector was one of those clergymen who, when worsted in argu- 
ment, postpone the further consideration of the question till 
they go into the pulpit. An existing Bishop, when he found 
that he was overmatched, used to edify the House of Lords by 
praying that his opponents might be forgiven for the blas- 
phemy they had uttered. We are reminded of this by 
observing that the appeal to which we refer came from the 
diocese of Exeter. 

So far we have been considering matters of discipline, and 
the offenders brought before the Delegates have been chiefly 
laymen. For them a lay, or at all events a mixed tribunal, 
might have been claimed. But the clergy were not altogether 
differently treated. Even in doctrinal cases we are struck by 
the predominance of the lay element in the composition of the 
Court. As it had to pronounce on appeals from the Courts of 
the several Archbishops, comprising the Prerogative Court of 
the province of Canterbury and the Court of Arches, and as 
its ecclesiastical jurisdiction was much wider than that of the 
Judicial Committee, we might have supposed that its sittings 
would always be attended by some of the bishops. Yet among 
all the appeals there are not more than two in which the Com- 
mission under the Great Seal was addressed to bishops only, 
and these two were heard in 1627 and 1628. Of the seven 
appeals which involved questions of doctrine, the first five 
were heard by Commissions containing an equal number of 
bishops and common-law judges; the two latest by common- 
law judges and civilians alone, without any bishop. In the 
first case of all, which was tried in 1666, one Woodward was 
deprived “ for having uttered various profane and blasphemous 
speeches, ¢.g., that the Lord’s Prayer was not commanded to 
be used, that the Church of England might as well be called 
the Church of Rome, that he had attained such perfection that 
he could not sin, and that one William Francklin, a rope- 
maker, who had lived with him, was the Christ and Saviour.” 
In one of the later cases, one Jones, aclergyman in the diocese: 
of Salisbury, appealed from a sentence of six months’ suspen- 
sion for speaking against the Prayer Book. The Delegates 
confirmed the sentence so far as the six months were con- 
cerned, but struck out a more material part of it which con- 
tinued the suspension till Jones should have satisfied the 
Bishop of Salisbury in the premises. In the famous Whiston 
case and in the other doctrinal appeals no sentence was pro- 
nounced, and thus the total result of proceedings against 
heretical clergymen was somewhat nugatory. Indeed the 
Court was never noted for activity. It is remarkable that 
more than one-third of the whole number of appeals was 
abandoned, and that in a great many cases the zeal of the 


inferior Courts was tempered, or their haste corrected, by the 


lukewarmness and the delays of the Court above. The pro- 
cedure was calculated to chill the litigants. The view which 
would recommend itself to a mixed body of common-law 
judges, bishops, and civilians differed from that taken by 
Dean of Arches or a Vicar-General. We see this in the cases 
of the suits for correction of the laity, which were prosecuted 
vigorously in the Consistory Courts, but were discontinued 
either by the parties or the judges when they came before the 
Court of Appeal. Thus a layman who was ordered to do 
penance for cohabiting with a widow (his reason for not 
marrying her being that she was entitled to a legacy so long 
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mained unmarried), and was excommunicated for not 


on. was absolved by the Delegates on paying fees 
and taking “ the usual oath de parendo juri.” Nothing less 


than a white sheet would have appeased the Consistory Court 
and the Court of Arches. ‘ : 

We have heard of a clergyman who in reading the Com- 
mination Service always took upon himself to substitute 
human probabilities for the pious wishes of the Church. 
When he came to the passage, “ until this godly discipline be 
restored, which is greatly to be wished,” he invariably changed 
the latter part into, “ which is scarcely to be expected.” THe 
no doubt have been confirmed in his view by reading 
this return. There must have been more heresies than seven 
since the Restoration. Possibly more baronets than one have 
been immoral during the same period. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
complains that any one may keep a private school in England, 
even if he have been convicted of felony, which can hardly be 
the case if a schoolmaster teaching without any faculty or 
licence is liable to excommunication. Be this as it may, we 
cannot but gather from the return that the reformation of 
doctrine and discipline was not wholly effected by the Court 
of Delegates. Would any different result have followed if the 
procedure had been less tardy, and if the sentences of the 
Courts below had been ratified as often as they were reversed ? 
So long as appeals lay to the Bishop of Rome, we can imagine 
that the Roman standard of government, of which M. About 
has given us some details, and about which more is to be 
found in French pamphlets of the year 1859, might be 
adopted in England. But when once the lawgiver departed 
from between the Pope’s feet there was not much chance of 
moral and spiritual offences being visited with the terrible 
penalties of olden times, and though the Act for executing the 
writ de excommunicato capiendo is still in force, though the 
Ecclesiastical Courts have still the power of punishing defa- 
mation and incontinence, we do not expect to see any parishioner 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields doing penance in a white sheet, or 
to hear of hats and bonnets being incriminated in the Court 
of the Archdeacon of Totnes. 


would 





THE AUSTRIAN CONCORDAT, THE EMPEROR, AND 
THE POPE. 


E must be indeed an extraordinarily ddase individual who 
cannot find the present aspect of the Old World suffi- 
ciently exciting to awake his interest. At every point Europe 
teems literally with fermentation. There is not a State in it 
but is felt to be full of inflammable materials,—to be impreg- 
nated with spasmodic elements,—requiring for explosion only 
some conjunction that under existing circumstances is visibly but 
too likely to come about. Positively, the atmosphere is thick to 
the senses with atoms of disturbance in every quarter,—so thick 
for once that it is an age since we have been able to come across 
the cheerful phenomena of the optimist who still maintains that 
all is blue and serene in the political firmament overhead. 
Trustfulness in the future has long given way to suspense and 
anxiety, for in every direction the horizon is plainly beset with 
angry weatherbanks. What adds to all this uneasiness is 
that human perspicacity cannot possibly, at this precise 
moment, forecast the actual course of things. All it can do, 
with some degree of accuracy, is to observe the particular 
character of the various angry elements that are being piled 
up. Many are easily enough ascertained. No difference of 
opinion can exist as to what constitutes the substance of the 
antagonism between Imperial France and Germany, any more 
than as to what is involved in the antagonism between 
the forces of Russia and Turkey. But in exact relation 
to the definiteness of antagonisms is the definiteness of 
the issues they can give rise to. What we must be pre- 
pared for in these instances are wars more or less desperate 
between these forces, if ever they should unfortunately come 
to meet at the point of angry heat; but though wars of 
incaleulable magnitude and incalculable destructiveness, as 
waged by State against State, and well defined nationality 
against equally well defined nationality, yet the mode and scope 
of their operations can be gauged to some degree. There is 
no inherent cause why these shocks should be socially as 
well as politically revolutionary. There is no reason why 
these should convulse the organization as well as the con- 
figuration of the communities engaged. But such a 
thorough convulsion seems quite within the probable com- 
pass of what lies involved in the play of forces now 
at work in Austria. On the whole Continent no State pre- 
sents a spectacle at all comparable in real interest to that 











which is presented by what once was the Empire of the Haps- 
burghs, but at this moment is only a loose aggregation of 
populations dimly and vaguely groping their way to social 
and political reconstruction. 

Since the French Revolution, Europe has looked on no 
more momentous and complicated undertakings than those 
taken in hand by the populations till the other day the sub- 
ject of an empire of renown, but now cast adrift to find a 
new foothold of their own. For let it not be fancied that 
because Francis Joseph has been lustily cheered by the Hun- 
gariansas their King, and has had bonfires lit in his honour by the 
Viennese in their transitory rapture at a slap given to the Church 
to which he was prematurely believed to be faithful, therefore, 
the Expire is being cemented. On the contrary, what has just 
happened at Vienna, and is still happening in the Royal Palace 
in Buda, so far from proving the feasibility of effecting a 
practical fusion of the old Empire in a new and better fashion, 
must carry conviction to every mind not dimmed by sanguine 
zeal that the problems at issue are most difficult of solution; at 
least, unless something very like a miraculous change should 
come over the nature and intellects of the Hapsburghs. The 
popular element is in the ascendant in the two portions of the 
Austrian Empire. It is quite possible that this element may 
in the end lose itself in a reaction, the natural result 
of its own unwise action. But such turn of the tide is 
not yet at hand, nor are there any signs thereof, and 
before it does come, if this should ever be so, the popular 
feeling will have made itself felt with increasing force on 
what to the Austrian people is their special bogie,—but to the 
Hapsburghs generally, and to Francis Joseph particularly, is 
an object of worship, an ineradicable article of faith—just as 
much as the divine right of Kings was to a Stuart—the 
Church as a privileged institution. We say deliberately that 
what has just occurred and still is occurring on this head 
conveys the evidence of how hopeless is the task which Baron 
Beust has rashly pledged himgelf to, the reconstruction of Aus- 
tria on a popular basis, with so thoroughly weak a reed to lean on 
for his chief prop as the Emperor Francis Joseph. That much 
noise should have been made abroad about the vote adopted 
in the Austrian Reichsrath for so insignificant a measure as 
the establishment of a machinery for optional civil registra- 
tion of marriages is not marvellous, when we find Vienna 
cheering itself hoarse at the result. It always happens at 
the opening of great revolutions, that the people begin like 
children by being taken off their legs with joy at a trifle. 
What is significant is that this trile—which some months 
hence the people will no longer think worth consideration 
has already seemed to an august Imperial intellect a matter 
of such mighty import, that before assenting thereto he 
has to get the better of a stern internal struggle. For 
that this surely is the case, cannot be concealed by any 
amount of officious or official explanation. Francis Joseph 
has been frightened for his soul when called upon to give his 
sovereign sanction to what is but the first step in a course of 
legislative action against the Church upon which his people 
are absolutely determined. 

It is somewhat perplexing to discriminate between the 
contradictory statements that tumble in upon us in quick 
succession, as to the actual state of the case in the matter of 
a legislative revision of the Concordat. It is evident that some 
powerful parties are busily engaged in trying to throw dust of 
their own making in people’s eyes,—the dust so raised being 
composed of studied assurances as to the complete accord 
between the Emperor and the Pope, as to the modifications 
in the Concordat that are requisite to satisfy the popular 


desire. The most curious and elaborate of these attempts 
at blinding the public, is one that has been made 
through the channel of the Journal des Débats. In @ 


correspondence from Vienna which the editors of that 
journal introduce with an explanatory statement that 
its source must impart special value to the information, we 
are furnished with detailed data as to the happy coalition 
between the Emperor and the Pope to gratify the popular 
demand. According to this oracular correspondent the Vatican 
perfectly recognizes the wants of the age, and is ready to meet 
the proposals of the Austrian Government in a spirit of sur- 
prising liberality. In short, we are asked to believe that 
Baron Beust, Francis Joseph, and Pius IX. are pulling 
together cordially and successfully in a reforming co-partner- 
ship. This certainly is diametrically contrary to all we learn 
from sources we have every reason to believe in, although we 
think we can quite understand the motive that is likely te 
have suggested the dissemination of such incorrect state 
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ments. Baron Beust is a clever, but a very sanguine and 
in many respects a very reckless statesman. Moreover, he 
is a Protestant by birth and education, and as a Protestant 
he approaches the Vatican, contemplates its nature, and mis- 
understands it. Te has been fooling himself with the notion 
—and many are the politicians who have done the same— 
that the Pope could be amenable to reasonings based on 
grounds of prudence and secular expediency. He actually 
has been pursuing the will-o’-the-wisp notion that the Court 
of Rome would act as a reasonable human creature might be 
expected to act when called on to do so in conjunction with 
one known to be a friend. Baron Beust had never realized to 
himself what Lamennais calls the high-principled ingratitude 
of the Court of Rome to its friends—an ingratitude based on the 
conception that whatever it conceded to human friends must be 
so much deducted from the Church. It does not seem as if 
even at this hour he had taken-in the fullness of this intense 
stiffneckedness, or he would desist from the puerile trick of 
putting forth rosy coloured statements that are quite un- 
founded, solely because his sanguine temperament still believes 
that in the end he will succeed in making the impression he 
wishes. No doubt Baron Beust finds himself somewhat in a 
cleft stick, for his plausible self-confidence in his own power to 
persuade the Pope has materially tended to hoodwink the 
slender intelligence of the Emperor, who really thought he 
was assured of a Papal licence, until of a sudden he finds 
himself brought up opposite a sharp monition from the 
Holy Father, and a not less sharp measure of his Reichsrath, 
that calls for his sovereign assent. As yet no resolution has 
been actually taken, and it would appear that recourse is 
being had to the kind of appeals weak minds are naturally 
disposed to in difficult moments. The Emperor is beseech- 
ing the Pope through private channels, and seeking to move 
his heart with piteous cries. On the other hand, Baron 
Beust, who has before now had experience of the inefficiency 
or unwillingness of his official agents in Rome to speak the 
sort of language which his Protestant nature would have no 
hesitation in uttering to the Pope, and who, in consequence, 
has had already to dismiss one Ambassador because he would 
not carry out his instructions, seems now about to de- 
spatch—if we are to believe the latest telegram—Baron 
Meysenburg to supplement the zeal and spirit of Count 
Crivelli. We do not expect that this announced supplemen- 
tary embassy will produce much effect on the temper of Pius 
IX. or Antonelli. “ Non possumus”’ is all the answer that will 
be given, though every diplomatist in the service, and even 
every Archduke in the House of Hapsburgh go on their knees 
before the Pope, so that Francis Joseph will have to make 
up his mind either to act in this matter without the Papal 
sanction, or to face the consequences of rejecting the vote of 
the Reichsrath. We do not contemplate that he will do this. 
On this occasion Francis Joseph will yield to popular feeling, 
for he is too little intelligent to understand the real situation 
—the current that has set in—and he will believe that the 
concession, in itself insignificant, is all that will be demanded 
of the Crown. But in this he is likely soon to find himself much 
mistaken, and then will arise difficulties out of his narrow 
scruples of conscience which it is more easy to desery, than to 
see how they are likely to be overcome by so prejudiced and 
narrow-minded a monarch. 





MARRIED WOMEN AND THEIR PROPERTY. 


PROPOSAL to make so great a change in the law as that 

so ably advocated by Mr. Shaw Lefevre is sure to meet with 
much opposition on the part of those who are interested in 
maintaining the present system. As things stand, the Com- 
mon Law gives the husband absolute power over the person 
of the wife, and over almost all her property. The Times 
tells us that this is the only sound view of the domestic re- 
lation, and adds that, “unless all experience up to the 
present day is at fault, it is absolutely requisite to the 
peace of the family and to the happiness of all the 
members of it, that the authority of the husband and the 
subordination of the wife and children should be decidedly 
maintained.” This could not be the case “if husband and 
wife were, not only before, but after marriage, in the position 
of equal contracting parties. Marriage would then become, in 
fact, a mere cohabitation of independent agents for special pur- 
poses.’” We do not wonder at such a prospect being terrible. 
Whenever the word “ cohabitation ”’ is used in the course of an 
argument we know that something dreadful is coming. If a 





the Registrar-General, he calls it a legalized cohabitation 
There are some who carry this principle still further an 
acting on St. Paul’s direction that the bishop and the deaco 

: : n 
ought to be the husband of one wife, describe the second wives 
of clergymen as their concubines. Much may, no doubt be 
effected by calling names and by using long words. Unfortun. 
ately the Times has already admitted that all the marriages of 
the wealthier classes are so strictly fenced by settlements as to 
constitute these dreaded kinds of cohabitation. Ag it is 
allowed that almost everybody who can afford the luxury of g 
solicitor refuses to be married according to the common law 
and as, according to the Times itself, “all settlements on 
drawn up as exceptions to the general rule,” why should not 
that general rule be abandoned in favour of those universal 
exceptions ? 

It is no answer to Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s motion to say that 
if any change is made there ought to be one of a more Sweeping 
character, and that the whole question of the relations of 
husband and wife ought to be considered. We are fully of 
that opinion, but that is not the point at issue. What ig 
wanted now is some method of placing all people on an 
equality, and of supplying by means of law what is now done 
in its teeth. Is it right or sensible to maintain a general rule 
which is as generally broken, and which merely exists for the 
purpose of driving people into cumbrous and expensive eya- 
sions? To the upper and middle classes a settlement is as much 
a part of the marriage as a licence. No one would dream of 
taking a wife, no one would dream of giving a daughter, with. 
out setting two firms of attorneys to squabble by letters at 
five shillings each, and long attendances at thirteen and four. 
pence. A moderate bill for such services amounts to 150I.,, 
and this is one of the first items to be defrayed by the husband, 
How much of this squabbling is necessary, and how much is 
created for the purpose of swelling the bill, depends on the 
circumstances of each case. But if marriage in the eye of the 
law did not transfer the wife’s whole property (with the excep- 
tion of her freeholds) to the husband, there would be no chance 
of any such differences. If the law made a just and equitable 
provision for the wife, as it makes a fairly just and equitable 
distribution of the personal property of an intestate, there 
would be none of those ante-nuptial struggles which often 
lead to post-nuptial hostility. In the present state of 
things, the man feels naturally aggrieved at being asked 
to surrender those rights which the law gives him. There 
is something tantalizing in being informed that marriage 
makes him absolute owner of all his wife’s property, and, 
therefore, it is essential that her property should be protected 
against him. Wherefore, then, serveth the law? he is 
tempted to ask, and the answer seems to be, that it is for 
the benefit of the lawyers. This can hardly reconcile him to 
the existence of such a system. But then he is in reality 
the one who suffers least from it. Those who are worst off 
are the people for whom no precautions are taken. The law 
cannot be expected to redress its own injustice, and, after lay- 
ing down a general rule, which it is the interest of every one 
to break, and which is actually broken by nine out of ten, to 
make allowance for the oversight of the tenth. Equity may 
do something, especially as the County Courts unite legal and 
equitable jurisdiction. But it is not enough to allow the 
clearest and most substantial rights to exist on sufferance, 
and to enable certain Courts to relieve against hardships 
which arise out of a practically extinct and barbarous theory. 
A rule cannot be made for the minority of cases, and when 
once the exceptions outnumber the examples, the tables must 
be turned. 

We confess that there are many difficulties of detail in the 
change proposed by Mr. Shaw Lefevre. The principle on 
which marriage settlements have been based is, that if a wife 
has property under her absolute control, she will be sure to 
surrender it to her husband. Itis remarkable that the Times, 
while arguing against any change in the law which makes 
marriage settlements necessary, argues also against any change 
in regard to the settlements themselves. If you alter the law, 
it says, the husband will no longer have the control of the 
wife’s property, which is absolutely requisite to the peace 
of the family. But if you do away with the custom 
of making settlements, the husband will get the control 
of the wife’s property, to her ruin and to her children’s pre- 
judice. Thus the powers given by the law are so far good 
that they ought on no account to be exercised. Make the 
husband supreme on condition of his abdicating his supre- 
macy. But, as we understand Mr. Shaw Lefevre, the object 


Churchman wishes to stigmatize a marriage contracted before | of the new Bill is to protect the wife’s property by law, and 
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e the necessity of extra-legal precautions. It is not 
likely that, in order to attain this end, the wife will be left to 
her own resources. We may presume that Mr. Shaw Lefevre, 
who has read something on the law of husband and wife, and 
referred to a few cases in the course of his studies, has not 
overlooked so essential a provision as that of guarding the 
wife against undue influence. His Bill is not yet printed, 
and the sketch of it given in his speech is somewhat vague. 
But we do not think the Pall Mall Gazette is justified in 
inferring that a woman who marries without a settlement “ is 
to be in the same position as a feme sole.” Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
says that she is to have her own fortune, just as if it had 
been settled to her separate use under a marriage settlement. 
This surely implies that she is to be under the same protec- 
tion. The law is to do for her what is now done by special 
arrangement. Yet even if this was not the case, and if the 
married woman was put in the position of a single woman, 
with the power of being independent of her husband on the 
one hand and of surrendering her property to him on the 
other, any evils that would result might be obviated by the 
appointment of trustees. If marriage settlements are desir- 
able in themselves, such a change in the law would hardly 
reduce their number. It is true that under present circum- 
stances settlements are a protection for the wife against the 
husband. But there is no reason why they should not pro- 
tect the wife against herself, just as the proprietor of an 
entailed estate is guarded against his own extravagance. 
Either the law would supply their place, or would not dis- 
place them. 

However, what is now at stake is the principle of legal 
protection for married women. We must not let any questions 
of detail divert us from the main issue. If it be right to 
remodel the whole relation between husband and wife, a Bill 
to that effect must be introduced before we are asked to 
abandon the one now in progress. At some future time it 
may be well to ascertain how far the husband ought to be 
liable for his wife’s debts, and what is the proper doctrine of 
necessaries. The present Bill does not go to these legal 
subtleties, nor does it, so far as we are aware, touch on a 

at many other points which give rise to confusion and 
trouble in the daily transaction of business. A short time 
ago we had the case of a woman who traded on her 
own account, described herself as single, entered into and 
performed contracts, and finally became bankrupt. On her 
endeayouring to secrete or make away with some of the goods 
which she had acquired in the course of trading, and on her 

being indicted for this offence, she pleaded that she was a 
married woman, and she escaped all punishment. Thus 

because a woman happens to have a husband, who has been 
living apart from her, and whose very existence is not known 

to others, she is relieved from the duties of property. We 
have chosen this case as more likely to impress practical men 
than any of the numberless sentimental grievances which are 
generally brought up against the present system. It shows, 
we think, conclusively that husband and wife ought to be 
treated as two persons, although their partnership might be 
recognized. Any one who is accustomed to the forms of law 
is aware of the absurd complications which are needed before 
a married woman can have any legal redress against a 
stranger. In some cases husband and wife must sue 
and be sued jointly. In others the husband and wife 
together must sue for part, and the husband alone for 
the rest. It may be said that there is no great hardship in 
all this; and we are far from setting up these remnants 
of an obsolete jargon as instances of the injustice of the 

English law of husband and wife. Far better instances are 

given in Mr, Shaw Lefevre’s speech, and their cogency is not 

denied. All that can be urged against them is that they 

Tepresent exceptional cases. It is not every husband that 

lives on his wife’s earnings. It is not every husband that is 

reckless, improvident, or vicious. Some men would allow their 
wives to draw their money out of the Savings’ Bank, or even 
to keep it there. Others are so scrupulous that they give 
themselves great trouble to procure their wives’ signatures to 
bills which they might cash under their own endorsement. 
For such people the change in the law will be needless, and 
all others may be disarmed by the payment of 150/. to an 
attorney. If nothing more than this, and the pompous platitudes 
about authority and subordination, savouring strongly of the 
henpecked husband, can be advanced against the protection 
of married women, Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s Bill ought to be sure 
of passing. 


to obviat 








EPISCOPAL PENNY-A-LINING. 

HE essence of Dr. Wilberforce’s great illustrative genius, we 
take to be a certain loving familiarity in dealing with the 
sublime, anda certain noble sublimity in dealing with the familiar, 
—astyle which glorifies common things and makes us familiar with 
the most celestial verities in the same breath. We had occasion 
between two and three months ago to remark on the Bishop's bold 
handling of ‘the Sun” and ‘ Price’s patent candles,” which he 
held up as it were one in each hand,—or at least compared, 
for rhetorical purposes, the one with the other in the same magni- 
ficent sentence, so that though the Sun never for a moment seemed 
too great for the episcopal candlestick which presented it to ad- 
miration, yet Price’s patent candles (which it was the Bishop's 
rhetorical object to disparage) swealed and guttered miserably in 
its neighbourhood, till none who heard the Bishop speak, how- 
ever much they might have been opposed to him, would have dared 
to attempt acting as save-all to those unfortunate luminaries. ‘ If 
you levy a rate,” said the Bishop, “ there must be an end to the 
voluntary teaching of the poor for the sake of Christ. By compul- 
sion, I maintain, you would be taking the Sun out of the system, 
and substituting for it the miserable fabricated lights of Price's 
manufacture.” In the Bishop’s speech of this day week on the 
Oxford Test Abolition Bill at Buckingham he almost surpasses 
himself in his use of this rich and grandiose penny-a-lining style ; 
not, perhaps, that any one metaphor was at once quite as dégagé and 
sublime as that which made Price’s composites pale before the Sun, 
but that in the wealth and freedom of the Bishop's metaphors 
there was a prolific versatility and familiar resource which remind 
us even more of the literary kaleidoscope of a penny-a-lining 
rhetorician, than anything the Bishop has yet produced. In his 
great Buckingham oration, the Bishop of Oxford was bent on 
proving that the Bill for abolishing the test of subscription to the 
Thirty-Nine Articles and other formularies of the Church, as well 
for graduates as the members of Convocation and the College Fel- 
lows of both Universities, is a bad Bill. In the course of a short 
statement on this subject, he used no less than four great metaphors, 
the beach metaphor, the bottle metaphor, the electric-machine 
metaphor, and the coat-tag metaphor. ‘This was profuse rhetoric in 
itself, and will befound to be even more than profuse, lavishly super- 
abundant, when we consider the very slender nature of the connec- 
tion between the four great metaphorsin question and the arguments 
to which they are attached. First, as to the beach metaphor ; after 
describing the concessions already made to Dissenters by the two 
Universities, the Bishop rose into his first flight,—‘ the govern- 
ment of the Universities and the tuition in the Colleges were, 
however, reserved for those who were members of the Church of 
England ; but now they found that claims were being made for 
further concessions, and the history of all concessions showed that 
when one thing was conceded it led to another claim being made, 
and that the wave which beat majestically on the distant beach a short 
time ago, was found to be advancing near to the town which the 
beach sheltered.” Here ‘the wave” is undoubtedly the Dissenting 
bodies, the town is the Church Constitution of the Universities, 
and the beach appears to be the restrictive Test Acts, while the 
“* majestic ” beating of the wave must be the agitation car- 
ried on by the Dissenting bodies fifteen years or so ago, which 
Dr. Wilberforce, for some unexplained reason, seems to think 
more ‘ majestic’ than the same agitation now. But the great 
feature of the metaphor is its remarkable and almost ingenious 
discordance with the thought. ‘The Bishop intended apparently 
to explain how a concession led to a further claim being made, 
and he illustrates by a metaphor taken from cases in which 
no concession is ever made, in which no further claim can 
ever be lodged,—the advance of the tide being, of course, at 
once caused and limited by laws which are wholly independ- 
ent either of concession on the one hand, or the growing craving 
whetted by concession on the other. When the sea encroaches 
on any coast, the encroachment is certainly not caused by previous 
‘concessions’ of beach, any more than when it retires from any 
coast, is that retirement caused by aggressive human assaults on 
its domain. So far, too, from the beach protecting the town from 
the sea, the beach is the rampart thrown up by the sea itself; so 
that if the metaphor would hold water at all, the University Test 
Acts should be the rampart thrown up by the ‘‘ majestic wave” 
of Dissent, to mark its own natural limits. If the right reverend 
orator had gone in search of a metaphor which should,—zvot illus- 
trate, but darken his counsel by words without knowledge, he 
could not have done better than introduce this unfortunate beach. 
He was thinking apparently of a breakwater rather than a beach, 


| but so long as he had something ‘ majestic,’ with a roar aud a 
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picturesque line of foam in it, he did not much mind for the 
sense. 

Then the Bishop, having missed his way among the breakers, 
betakes himself, in his great fertility of resource, to a humbler 
metaphor, and, like Mr. Pecksniff moralizing on the simple furni- 
ture of his own breakfast-table, descants on a bottle. In this case 
his object was to show that young men can’t be taught to discrimi- 
nate truth from error, till they have been taught something of the 
positive side of truth;—for which reason he protested against 
associating dissenters or sceptics with the Churchmen who dis- 
eharge the tutorial and paternal duties of the teachers and Heads 
of Colleges. ‘Is it possible to put a young man’s mind into the 
position of receiving truth, while at the same time you are telling 
him, ‘ Mind, you are to come by your own critical discrimination 
to a judgment as to what you will receive’? Is it not as if you 
were to pour a certain liquid into a bottle and say, ‘ Mind, if you 
think the liquid is not the best, you can stop your mouth and not 
receive it’? This is the playful style of metaphor, but at least as 
wide of the mark as the ‘majestic wave’ which encroached so 
much on the concessions of the beach a few sentences before. If 
the students’ minds be really as passive as bottles into which 
fluids are decanted, it is quite certain that, like bottles, 
they could be just as easily emptied out again and filled 
with some other fluid. It is precisely the complete passivity 
of the bottle which prevents its being affected, one way or 
the other, by the contents it receives. Young men’s minds, 
just so far as they resemble bottles in receiving religious teach- 
ing, are certainly provided against either benefit or injury from 
it. It is only so far as their minds are actively employed in em- 
bracing, rejecting,—in a word, discriminating—what they hear, 
that advantage or harm can be anticipated from it. ‘The 
truth is, that no positive religious truth can be or ever 
is imparted at all without furnishing the learner with the 
means of discriminating it from closely allied error. And 
no young man who either loses or gains a faith at College 
does so without reading and canvassing opinions of the most 
opposite kind, and perfectly well knowing how many great 
authorities are opposed to the belief which he adopts. Whatever 
may be the real disadvantage of turning a College into a Babel of 
contradictory religious creeds, which we are not disputing, no 
metaphor could be chosen less likely to illustrate that disadvantage 
than the Bishop’s playful comparison of a young man’s mind to an 
empty bottle, which cannot choose but take any fluid into it which 
the person who holds it in his hand chooses to pour in. 

If neither the Bishop’s beach nor the Bishop’s bottle will hold 
water, the Bishop’s electric machine is still less serviceable than 
either of them. We can’t believe that the Bishop uttered this 
great metaphor in the form in which it is reported, for we are 
quite sure he must be aware that glass is a non-conductor of 
electricity, and not a conductor of it. But even if this alteration 
is made, the metaphor strikes us as as unintelligible a little bit of 
rhetorical ornament as ever. This is what the Standard reports 
the Bishop to have said ;—the Times’ reporter apparently got so 
worried with the metaphor that he omitted it altogether :— 

“ Would they sond a lad at the most malleable period of his intellec- 

tual and moral training under the control and management of one who 
was one of the most intellectual of his kind, and who might also be the 
most winning and proselytizing infidel, and who might bo assisted by 
others like himself, and allow the lad to be exposed to the pernicious 
example set before him? Like the electric fluid, which, propelled 
through the glass conductor, struck the brass knob, the electric cur- 
rent from these infidel professors would strike aud ruin the heart of 
their child.” 
Suppose any correction you please in this wonderful but 
pseudo-scientific penny-a-lining, and what a feat of rhetoric it 
remains! ‘The sceptical teaching is an ‘electric current,” the 
heart of the learner a “brass knob,” and whether the glass 
non-conductor be the good Churchmen, or the Church services at 
Oxford, or whatever it be, what a medley of flaunting figures the 
episcopal rhetoric is! Would it be less appropriate to express 
a metaphorical fear whether the electric current of good sense 
after passing through the non-conductor of episcopal dignity, 
might not strike and ruin the brass knob of the Bishop’s brain ? 

The Bishop’s last metaphor is the coat-tag metaphor. He is 
trying to refute the force of the statement that as the national 
religion now has not always been the national religion, the old 
national religion (Catholicism) has at least as good a right in the 
Colleges as the new one (Anglicanism). Dr. Wilberforce says :— 

“Tt was no answer to his argument to say that changes had been 
made in the religion of the country since these endowments. There 


was nothing in that. Tho maiu principle was the same now as then. 
They had not now the suporstitions and corruptions that formorly 





surrounded the Church —that was the tag that beng Wen Gn 
The hs orstiti Coat, 
ae, eee = that tag of superstition, and had now only the good 
—the bearing whereof on the point illustrated igs surely difficnly 
to see. If the peculiar Romanist doctrines are only %& tags” 
to the coat, why should those who like both coat and 
tags be excluded from the Colleges? Why should they not 
associate with those who wear the coat without the tags? Jf 
transubstantiation, worship of the Virgin, celibacy, &e., be mere 
ornamental tags to the Protestant coat, we do not understand 
the justice of the Bishop's objection. If they be more than this 
we have not the least notion of the drift of the Bishop’s metaphor. 
It seems to us that Dr. Wilberforce grasps at every concrete image 
that suggests itself to his loose thought, and uses it whether it / 
useful or useless,—indeed the very opposite of useful,—for his 
purpose. If he were to call the special Romanist doctrines hoot 
laces or buckles, we should be neither more nor less able to inter. 
pret this curious instance of his lust for bad metaphor. 

We have thought it worth while to expose the curious literary 
excrescences in the speech of this Episcopal penny-a-liner, 
because they seem to us representatives of the pretentious hollow. 
ness of his thought and his theology. Dr. Wilberforce is a man of 
great popular reputation and influence in the Church; and his 
popular reputation and influence seem to us founded on no 
solid foundation of conviction at all. Often you may see what 
a mature man’s intellectual sincerity is worth, as well from mere 
literary style as from the substance of the thought put forward, 
We believe this to be the case with the Bishop of Oxford, and we 
must say that we have never come across an insincerer, more 
showy, and pretentious style of expression than his, not only in 
the speech we have examined, but in almost all the speeches we 
have read of his for years. Bad gilding on a worse material,— 
that describes the Bishop of Oxford’s rhetoric. 





SPIRITUAL POWERS. 

fPHE very curious case which has this week been brought 

before the Court of Chancery, and which at the moment of 
our writing is undecided, gives a new aspect to those spiritualist 
manifestations that have long formed the subject of gossip. Few 
persons have not, some time or other, met with a believer in 
spirit-rapping. Few have not heard of the wonders produced by 
the agency of Mr. Home, of the chairs which have floated with 
him in the air, of the sentences which have been written down by 
unseen hands, and of the music of the spheres which has been 
marked by strange violations of the law of harmony. But itisa 
remarkable fact that all these matters should involve a legal issue, 
and that the spirits, in whom 11,000,000 Americans (a thousand 
times as many as St. Ursula’s virgins) believe, should be put in 
Chancery. Whatever may be the questions of fact and law 
raised by the pleadings in the case of ‘* Lyon v. Home,” we shall 
of course look at the matter from an outside point of view. We 
have no wish to utter an opinion on the merits or to throw a 
doubt on the sincerity and good faith of either party. Whether 
Mrs, Lyon’s version is true, and Mr. Home gained an undue 
influence over her by spiritual manifestations, or Mr. Home's 
version is true, and Mrs. Lyon transferred 30,000. to him of her 
own free-will, the story is none the less singular, and the moral of 
it none the less certain. 

What seems to be admitted is that Mrs. Lyon was left a widow 
in 1859, being then between sixty and seventy years old. Shortly 
before his death her husband told her that they should meet again 
in seven years, and she took this to be a warning that she would 
not survive him longer than that. But just when the seven 
years expired she was told that her death was not necessary 
for the purpose’ of realizing the prediction; if she became 4 
spiritualist, her husband would come to her. ‘This led her to 
communicate with Mr. Home, and either at her first interview 
with him, or at a subsequent one, several messages from her hus- 
band were rapped out to her. After various expressions of love 
and attachment had passed from the spirit world to the widow, 
directions were given her to receive ‘‘ Daniel,” i.e., Mr. Home, a8 
her son, and to settle 700/. a year upon him. Mrs. Lyon says the 
message came through Home, and was to this effect :—‘* Daniel is 
to be our son; he is my son, therefore yours. Do you remembet 
before I passed I said a change would take place in seven years? 
That change has taken place.” And then ‘“ the table kicked up its 
legs ecstatically,” to show that the spiritual husband and father was 
‘happy, happy, happy.” It is not stated that Mr. Lyon when 
alive resembled Sir Robert Hazlewood, of Hazlewood; but his 
death seems to have inspired him with a passion for triplets. 
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Before that he had said, “ I love, love, love you,” and his love for | the point of leaving the world for which he had lived, and in which 


his newly discovered son led him to guard his favourite figure 

three with four noughts to its right. Mr. Home says that Mrs. 

Lyon wanted to allow him 1,000J. a year, but that on his replying 

that he did not like the idea, she rose, flung her arms round him, 

and kissed him, saying, ‘Tt shall be just as you like, darling!” 

What he did like was 30,000/. worth of stock, sold out by Mrs. 

Lyon, and transferred to him, with deeds confirming the transfer, 

and settling a further sum of 30,000/. upon him, subject to her 
own life interest. According to his account, Mrs. Lyon was ex- 
tremely robust and vigorous, both in body and mind. He always 
addressed her as his mother, telling her at the same time that there 
were plenty of old ladies to whom he gave the same name. The 
suggestions made by both sides as to a contemplation of marriage 
are too disgusting to be dwelt upon. We prefer to think that the 
relations between Mr. Home and Mr. and Mrs. Lyon were of a 
filial kind, than that Mr. Home wished to forestall a subsequent 
discoverer by making Mrs. Lyon his spiritual wife. 
Mr. Home does not deny that the spirits had an influence over 
Mrs. Lyon. All he says is that he did not produce it. ‘ From 
wy earliest childhood,” he tells us, ‘I have been subject to the 
occasional happening of singular physical phenomena in my pre- 
gence, which are most certainly not produced by me or by any 
other person in connection with me. I have no control over them 
whatever.” He fully believes in the existence of spirits, ‘‘ good 
and bad, which can and do,”—that is, we presume, the good can 
and the bad do,—“ manifest their presence to us.” Eleven million 
rational Americans hold the same belief. So does the Emperor of 
Russia. Mr. Home is not responsible for the grotesque and un- 
dignified phenomena which are sometimes caused by the spirits. 
He cannot help it if raps come to the table the moment Mrs. 
Lyon sits down to it, or if raps attend the cab in which 
he drives to the City for purposes of transfer. If he 
happens to be out walking on Sunday, and raps come 
¢o his umbrella informing him that the air is God's church 
nd birds God’s choristers, that is a matter between the 
spirits and their ruler. Instead of the spirits having placed 
Mrs. Lyon under his influence, they put him under her care. She 
wrote to him in the most familiar strain when he was away from 
town, calling him her dearest son, and her dearest Daniel, and 
urging him to include oysters amongst his articles of diet. His 
contention is, that although the command from the spirits came 
through him and was for his benefit, it was perfectly genuine, it 
was in no sense procured by him, but was voluntarily obeyed by 
Mrs, Lyon, a clear-headed, sensible woman, acting with her eyes 
open. Even if it be impossible to satisfy the Court of Chancery 
that there are spirits which exert such an influence, the fact that 
Mrs. Lyon believed herself to be obeying their orders, and that this 
belief was wholly independent of Mr. Home, might be material to the 
issue. Butin this respect the burden of proof is cast upon Mr. 
Home. A Court of Equity considers that a deed of gift made by 
any person in favour of another, “especially if any confidential or 
fiduciary relation subsists between the parties,” is open to suspi- 
cion, and that proof must be given “of the absence of anything 
approaching to imposition, over-reaching, undue influence, or 
unconscionable advantage.” As Mr. Home cannot well subpoena 
the spirits themselves to appear and give evidence, as there are no 
perpetual commissioners in the other world before whom affidavits 
can be sworn, and as Vice-Chancellor Giffard’s table is not likely 
to kick up its legs ecstatically in cross-examination, the defendant 
is deprived of the help of his most valuable witnesses. But for 
this difficulty, it might be well if spirits could be called upon to 
assist blind and ignorant mortals in some of the most serious con- 
cerns of life. It is not always easy to arrive at truth in courts of 
justice. Witnesses do not know everything, they sometimes will 
not tell what they do know, and they sometimes, when they pro- 
fess to know the most, do not tell the truth about it. How useful 
it would be if a spiritual being was present to supply these gaps, 
and to furnish a test for truthfulness. The spiritual witness 
might look into the mind of its mortal fellow, and warn the court 
of the approach of perjury. Spiritual detectives might fly off to 
corroborate anything said about things and places at a distance, 
and spiritual telegrams would come into the hands of counsel, to 
put them on the scent of discrepancies and falsehoods. We might 
even have a jury de medictate corporis, composed half of men and 
half of spirits. Mr. Home himself would probably have selected 
such a tribunal. 

Till we come to such a state of things, we are afraid that the 
judgment of the world will be against all spiritual interference. 
In olden days it was thought necessary to guard property against 
the superstitious fears of dying sinners. A man found himself on 


he had found all his pleasure. The wealth which he had lavished 
or hoarded could profit him no longer. He began to regret that he 
had done nothing for his poorer fellow-men, that he had not denied 
himself temporal gratitications, that he had never thought of the 
life which was to follow. What was more natural than that he 
should think of doing some good with the remains of his fortune, 
and of earning after his death some of those prayers and blessings 
which he had heard were so powerful? We need not recapitulate 
the provisions of the Statutes of Mortmain, or allude to the priestly 
counsel and comfort which smoothed the dying bed of the penitent. 
The singular thing here is that the law has to be invoked in favour 
of a woman who is stated to be vigorous and robust in mind and 
body, and who, on being cross-examined, showed herself remark- 
ably business-like and clear-headed. This woman, not in a sydden 
fit of enthusiasm, not under the effect of any bodily duress, not 
moved by any natural feelings of affection or regard, not 
weakened by illness or in fear of death, transferred the sum 
of 30,0001. to a man whom she had seen four times, and for 
each of whose visits she had paid a liberal, but not a fabulous 
price. Both parties to the transaction agree that there was a 
cause for it, and that this cause was a superstition infinitely more 
degrading than that which led men to purchase heaven at 
the expense of their children. The spirits held out no 
inducement of any kind to make Mrs. Lyon transfer her 
stock to the medium. Her spirit husband was happy already, 
and loved her three times over even before she adopted Daniel. 
We cannot see what Mrs. Lyon was to gain by her obedience. 
The spirits, too, might well consider before they gave up the 
valuable services of Mr. Home, and helped to render him indepen- 
dent. It has been said, and with some authority we believe, that 
his powers as a medium left him as soon as his name was entered in 
the books of the Bank of England. This, however, is nothing more 
than what he himself admits as to the irregularity of the spiritual 
visits. ‘Sometimes I am many months, and once I have been a 
year, without them.” It would be ungrateful of them to forsake 
him wholly, after he had obeyed them so implicitly as to accept 
a fortune from Mrs. Lyon, and to instal her among the many old 
ladies whom he addresses as mother. We have seen, too, that this 
is the very time when he is most in need of their services. If the 
fortune is taken away from him they will have done him no good 
by procuring it for him originally. Like the juggling fiends in 
Macbeth, they will have kept the word of promise to the ear and 
broken it to the hope. ‘The case which is being tried is to some 
extent a teat of the reality of spiritual manifestations, and will show 
whether the spirits are, as some have always held, an imposture, or 
are possessed of such powers as will be recognized by the Court of 
Chancery. 





THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
LX.—Surrotk AND Norrork:—Lanpep [PROPERTY AND 
GENERAL History. 

HE Earldom of Suffolk is said to have been held (together 
with that of Norfolk) by the Bigot family until the extinction 
of that line. It was then bestowed (1337) on Robert de Ufford, 
but became again extinct on the death of his son in 1382. Richard 
II. on the 6th of August, 1385, conferred it on Michael de la Pole. 
It became a Dukedom in this family, and after many forfeitures 
and regrants was again extinguished in the person of Edmuad de 
la Pole, beheaded in 1513. Henry VILI. regranted the Dukedom 
to his brother-in-law, Charles Brandon, with whose son Henry it 
again became extinct. Charles Brandon's son-in-law, Henry 
Grey, Marquis of Dorset, was created Duke in the same year, but 
the title ended again with his forfeiture on the failure of the 
scheme to place his daughter, Lady Jane Grey, on the throne. In 
the reign of James I., Thomas Howard, Baron Howard of Walden, 
youngest son of Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, was created Earl of 
Suffolk, and in his posterity the title still remains. 

We have already alluded to the striking aspect of independ- 
ence which is presented by the Domesday Survey of Suffolk ; and 
in confirmation of this, we may quote the remarks of a county 
historian in 1813 :—‘‘ The state of property in this county may 
be considered beneficial in its division. ‘The largest estate is 
supposed not to exceed 8,500/. a year; there are three or four 
others which rise above 5,000/., and about thirty others of 3,000/. 
and upwards. Below this standard there are many of all sizes; 
but a circumstance which strongly indicates the prosperity of this 
portion of the kingdom is the great number of yeomen, or farmers 
occupying their own lands, of value rising from 100/. to 400/. a 








year. The great mass of the county is freehold property; but 
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copyholds are numerous, and some of them extensive. The farms 
in Suffolk must, in a general light, be reckoned large, and to this 
circumstance chie€y may be attributed the good husbandry so 
commonly found in the county. The usual tenures for leases are 
seven, fourteen, and twenty-one years. Few counties have been 
more improved by the latter than Suffolk. By means of such 
leases whole tracts in the sandy districts have been converted 
from warren and sheep walks into productive enclosures. ‘lhey 
have caused large tracts to be hollow-drained, and occasioned an 
improved cultivation in almost every respect, where it depended 
on the expenditure of larger sums than are laid out by farmers 
unable or unwilling to make such exertions.” 

The Suffolk gentry, under such circumstances, scarcely form 
so important an element in the social history of Suffolk as they 
do in many counties. A few of the names which have been pro- 
minent at different periods may, however, be enumerated. Such 
are the families of Fitz-Gilbert of Clare; Rufus or Rous; Breos 
or Brews; Fitz-Eustace; Berwelle; Gernons of Cavendish (who 
assumed the latter name); Fitz-Osbert ; Toelmag, Talmache, or 
Tollemache; Termegan or Teringham; Walgrave; (rosnold; 
Fastolf; Felton; Weyland; Seckford; Naunton; Suckling; 
Cullum; Crisp; Glemham; Elwes; Drury; Clopton; Corn- 
wallis; Wingfield; Harland; Barnardiston; D’'Ewes; Bacon; 
Jermyn; Long; Kitson; Rowley; Thellusson; Adair; and 
Hervey. 

The Mowbrays and Howards, it is well known, successively 
held the title of Duke of Norfolk, and are inseparably connected 
with the general history of England. Among other landowners 
at successive periods we may mention the families of De Gournay 
or Gurney (of the Conquest); Sharnburne, D’Albini, Mountford, 
and Fitz-Walter (temp. Henry I.); Haringay and De Norwich 
(Richard I. and John); Breton or Britton, Folliot, and De 
Waveny (Henry III.) ; De Clavering, De Vaux, Segrave, and 
Haward or Howard (Edward I.); (Earl of) Clare, De Ufford (Earl 
of Suffolk), Roos, Le Strange, Montalt, and Morley (Edward II.) ; 
John of Gaunt, De Kerdeston, Felbrigg, Knevet, and Woodhouse or 
Wodehouse (Edward III.); Mowbray, Mortimer (of Aldborough), 
and Montacute (Richard II.); Berney, Bardolph, and Paston (Henry 
IV. and V.); Fitz-Alan and Shelton (Henry VI. and Edward 
IV.); Dacre, Narford, and Tilney (Richard III.); Townshend, 
Yelverton, Hobart, Lovel, Southwell, Gawdy, and Spelman (Henry 
VII.) ; and Willoughby (d’Eresby), Denny, Coke, and Goring 
(Henry VIII.). From that time estates become more divided in 
this county, as in Suffelk ; but we may mention the names of Beau- 
champ, Gurdon, Burroughes, Astley, Walpole, Windham, Chute, 
Cholmondeley, Hammond, Buxton, and Bagge. Although it has 
been remarked that Norfolk ‘has fewer Peers resident in it 
than any county its equal in size and importance, yet in few are 
found so many wealthy and independent commoners possessing 
princely or noble fortunes,” and the tenant-farmers of Norfolk, as 
we have already had occasion to mention, are among the wealthiest 
and most independent in England. 

To continue the general history of these counties, it was at 
Bury that the first mecting on grievances was held between King 
John and the Barons. Here also Henry III. and Edward {[. held 
Parliaments, and in 1446 a Parliament was held there for the 
purpose, it is said, of compassing the ruin of Humphrey, Duke 
of Gloucester. All the coast of Suffolk was in a state of alarm 
and armament in the reign of Richard IT., at the prospect of in- 
vasion from the opposite shores of the Continent. This was 
followed, in the same reign, by formidable popular insurrections. 
In Suffolk the insurgents numbered above 50,000 men. In 1381 
they seized Chief Justice Sir John Cavendish, and murdered him 
at Bury, beheading also Sir John Cambridge, prior of the Abbey. 
The riot or insurrection was afterwards crushed by Spencer, the 
warlike Bishop of Norwich. Popular risings took place in 
Suffolk at the same time with Kett’s insurrection in the reign 
of Edward VI., with which the Suffolk men co-operated, 
assigning as their principal reason the enclosure of commons 
and waste lands. The Suffolk men were in general sup- 
porters of Protestantism, but on the death of Edward VI. 
they rallied round Mary ; and it was at Framlingham Castle that 
she first displayed the royal standard. But the county did not on 
that account escape from her religious persecutions. Dr. Richard 
Taylor was burnt at Hadleigh in 1555, and in all twenty persons 
are recorded as having suffered at the stake in this county. 
Suffolk sent 2,500 men to join the gathering at Tilbury in opposi- 
tion to the Spanish Armada in the reign of Elizabeth, reserving 
2,000 to defend the county itself. In August, 1599, the county 
again sent 81 horsemen and horses into Essex for the protection 
of the Court “against secret purposes intended.” The ship- 





money tax of the reign of Charles I. was assessed for Suffolk at 
8,000/., afterwards reduced to 6,000/., but never fully realized, 
This prepared the way for the decided part the generality of 
the county took on behalf of the Parliament in the civil war 
which soon followed, some of the leading county names of Suf. 
folk as well as Norfolk being found in the Committees for the 
Associated Counties. Cromwell crushed an attempt made 
by some of the Cavalier gentry in 1643 at Lowestoft to create 
a diversion on the side of the King, and the leaders of the moye- 
ment fell into his hands. In 1644 Suffolk underwent a more 
serious visitation, in becoming the scene of one of the circuits 
of the notorious witch-finder, Matthew Hopkins. In the reign of 
Charles II. the Suffolk coast was the scene of two obstinate sea 
fights between the English and Dutch (June 3, 1665, and May 
28, 1672), the latter being known in Suffolk as Solebay fight, 
This, though indecisive, was rather tc the disadvantage of the Eng- 
lish, the Earl of Sandwich perishing in it, and their loss being 
very heavy. The former fight had ended in the defeat of the Dutch. 

In the risings of the Commons in 1381 the men of Norfolk 
warmly participated, under the command of John the Litester (or 
Dyer), but were defeated at North Walsham, and their leaders 
executed. ‘The manufacture of woollen stuffs was then flourishing 
in Norfolk, and Norwich was already a prosperous and populous 
city. In the reign of Edward VI. a most formidable rising took 
place in Norfolk, under the leadership of Kett, a tanner, of 
Wymondham, the insurrection being produced by the enclosures of 
common lands, and the rendezvous being on Mousehold Heath, 
near Norwich. The insurgents were at length entirely defeated 
(August 27, 1549) by the Earl of Warwick, and Kett was hanged 
at Norwich Castle, and his brother on the tower of Wymondham 
Church. Norfolk went with Mary at the crisis on the death of 
Edward VI., but in general espoused the cause of the Reformation. 
In the reign of Charles I. it was a strong supporter of the Par- 
liament, and was one of the associated counties under the com- 
mand of the Earl of Manchester. The county in 1643 contributed 
1,250/. for the use of the Earl’s army. Norwich was fortified and 
held for the Parliament. The Royalists took Lynn, but it was 
soon besieged and retaken by Manchester’s forces. 

There has been great discussion and great diversity of opinion 
respecting the date and origin of the round steeples of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, many attributing them to the Danes, others to the Nor- 
man period, and by far the greater number appear to be unques- 
tionably referable to the later epoch. ‘It is very remarkable,” 
observes Mr. Suckling, ‘‘ that while the Domesday Book records 
only one church as then existing in Cambridgeshire and none in 
Lancashire, Cornwall, and Middlesex, 364 are enumerated ia 
Suffolk. Fuller [he continues] tells us that the churches of Suffolk 
are all humble fabrics ; but such an assertion proves an ignorance 
of his subject. What is to be said of those glorious structures at 
Lavenham, Melford, Bury St. Edmund’s, Iladleigh, Framlingham, 
Southwell, Lowestoft, Beccles, and Blythborough. These and others 
are all so many instances of grandeur in design and consummate skill 
in execution. Despite the wear and tear of centuries, and the yet 
more hurtful botching of unskilful restoration, they put to shame 
the paltry imitations of modern design and carpentry.” Of 
monastic remains, however, in Suffolk there are but few, and these 
not imposing. 

The ecclesiastical architecture of Norfolk is rather ancient and 
curious than fine (that of Castle Rising being one of the most 
curious), but a few examples are to be found of the large and mag- 
nificent Norman churches, as in the Cathedral at Norwich, and 
the ruined churches of Wymondham, Attlebury, Binham, Castle 
Acre, and St. Margaret’s at Lynn (of somewhat later date are St. 
Nicholas’ Chapel at Lynn, and the Ladymount Chapel at the same 
place), in the fragment of Walsingham priory church, in the 
Churches of St. Peter Mancroft and St. George’s at Norwich, and 
in those of Hingham, Aylsham, Cromer, Fakenham, East Dereham, 
Swaffham, and others. 








WHAT IRISHMEN SAY AT HOME,.—II. 
[From A CorRRESPONDENT.] 
Str,—To avoid purposeless repetition, and place these notes on 
their own proper basis and no other, it will be useful to say here 
that the parts of Ireland I have visited are chiefly those from 
Dublin to Ballymena, taking in Mullingar, on the west, Navan, 
Drogheda, Dundalk, Clones, Newry, Portadown, Lisburn, and, of 
course, Belfast. From some of these I took short journeys, on 
foot or otherwise, meeting and talking with all manner of people, 
and buying all the newspapers, Catholic and Protestant, Tory and 
Liberal, that came in my way. I also called specially on a 
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I was told, represented decided or 


 —— 
who 
ber of gentlemen " 
= Orangemen, Presbyterians, 


extreme views, Roman Catholics, ny 
Unitarians, Methodists, &c., and opinions expressed 
by these men and others I tried to compare with like 
ed in the public press. I ended with a conviction 
that the opinions published day by day or week by week, by 
extreme party newspapers, or expressed from party pulpits or 
are, in many cases, very much more inflammatory than 


the 


opinions stat 


platforms, 
those of the people at large. 
I went with two Irish Catholics, whom I accidentally met 
at an hotel, and who knew nothing whatever of my _busi- 
and, to see the battle-field of the Boyne, and [ 


there is a strong, earnest power behind them on the side of right 
and that calm reason that Ireland so greatly needs. 

On the little journey I have already referred to I was introduced 
to an Irish farmer—Catholic or Protestant, I know not—and after 
he had pointed out to me his outhouses,—fine stone buildings of 
which any farmer might be proud,—he said, ‘I put them all up 
myself, though [with a true Irish smile] I have no tenant-right or 
lease, and what is more, I never asked for one. The Lord Chan- 


‘ecllor for the time being is my landlord, and I know that 


while I do right to the land I shall not be turned off it. I 
don’t say that tenant-right is not needed in some cases, for it is. 
We want security for our work. I think I have that security, and 


ness in Irel . ‘ 
jooked with them on the spot where the faith represented by | I can work without fear. If landlords generally were as fair and 


James 
I did not hear from 


generous word. They spoke of the gre 
queror, and were doubtful of the worth of the conquered King. 
One of them jocularly said that the Fenians had resolved to throw 
down the obelisk; and so the conversation went on, peacefully 
and harmoniously enough, on that old battle-field. Some time after- 
wards the subject of the Irish Church arose, and one of the same 


| set them on a better one. 


gentlemen said that he was in favour of abolishing the Establish- | 


ment, but not of doing so with a rough, reckless hand. He would 
vote, if he had a vote on the subject, for the possessors of livings 
having a life interest in the property. ‘There was nothing 
jrritating in these remarks, nothing, for instance, of the tone of 
Mr. Miall’s remarks last week at St. James’s Hall—the dry hard 
tone such as men sometimes use in speaking of an execu- 
tion, ‘‘ We should not irritate more than the process abso- 
lutely required, but deal gently with those who are being 
displaced from their position ;” or, “It was true that 
they (the members of the Established Church) would have 
to put their hands into their own pockets, to support their own 
faith ; but he could assure them, from a large experience, that so 
far from that being an injury, it would raise their whole character, 
and change what was a political motive into a high spiritual one.” 
Mr. Miall’s large experience must have taken in some strange facts 
of voluntaryism, of the charity and brotherly love of deacons, the 
patronage of purse-proud men, and much besides; but these are 
apart from the subject. It is the tone of the remarks addressed to 
men many of whom are ripe scholars, and Christian gentlemen, 
humble enough to see their faults and shortcomings as human 
beings, but brave and true men, nevertheless, aiming to do their 
duty to God and men. The tone of Lord Dufferin’s letter to his 
agent seems more calculated than the words of Mr. Miall to 
smooth the troubled Irish waters. The prospects of disendow- 
ment will, he admits, “‘ cause great distress to many good, wise, and 
honourable men in the North of Ireland ;” but he believes, and 
the words are those of a friend, that the contemplated change 
‘* will do more to awaken the zeal of Churchmen and advance the 
interests of the Reformed faith in Ireland than anything that has 
been done for the last three hundred years.” 

A gentleman whom I met a little farther north than Belfast, said 
he had always been opposed to the Irish Church Establishment, but 
that it had strong support, and from its wealth and the education of 
many of its members and allies would be no contemptible opponent 
to the majority of Irishmen, if the legislative Union of England 
and Ireland were dissolved. He thought that on all accounts it 
should be treated with becoming respect, though the time had 
come when there could be no compromise as to the disestablish- 
ment of it. 

In fact, 1 found less bitterness in private life in Ireland than I 
expected, and it was unpleasant to turn from that to the public 
expressions from the platform and in the press. On one side, one 
finds in the newspapers such expressions as ‘‘The Established 
Church has at length heard what George Francis Train calls its 
‘crack of doom.’ It is already sinking to its proper level, and, 
vulgar thing as it is, it splutters the mud in the faces of observers 
in its descent.” And on the same side, the people are persistently 
reminded that Fenianism and not English good-will has led to the 
doom of the Establishment. On the other side, we are told that 
“Mr. Gladstone asks the Queen to violate her coronation oath. 
That is the deliberate insult that the Romish Radical party are 
ready to offer to our gracious Queen.” ‘This is the language 
publicly used, in some cases, where there is much power for good 
or evil, and if the Irish people, as a whole, were anything like the 
extreme Orangemen and extreme Catholics, no one could doubt that 
the proposals,—the solemn proposals,—about to be made to the 
House of Commons would set the entire country on fire. ‘There 
are writers and speakers, however, doing noble work to give to the 
consideration of the subject a truer and juster tone, and I believe 











was vanquished by that represenicd by William, but just as mine, and tenants were just to the land, we should need no 
my companions a bigoted or un-|tenant-right. But altogether, both landlords and people have got 


at qualities of the con- | into a bad way.” 


They have, indeed, got ‘into a bad way,” and it is difficult to 
The Protestants say, ‘‘ Look at us, 
how we do.” ‘The Catholics very justly reply, ‘‘ But you have 
for centuries had the security that we have sought in vain. You 
have been protected by English power over all the dark period 
when, if our faith had been in the ascendant, we might have 
imposed penalties on you, as you imposed them on us; and now, 
when the time has come that all the penalties may be removed, 
without real injury to any one, you talk of disloyalty to the Crown, 
unless it will consent, even in opposition to the opinion of Parlia- 
ment, to continue the protection that all just men condemn.” 

I shall pass over at present some facts that ought to come here, 
that I may refer to what I saw and heard in Belfast. I called 
upon many persons there and in the neighbourhood, but can only 
select from them a few that represent prevalent opinions. One 
gentleman, a Presbyterian, who acts in the name of a local insti- 
tution of some note, said he was reluctant to give an opinion with 
respect to subjects on which the Assembly had as yet given none, 
but he might say that the opinions of the ministers were divided 
with respect to the disestablishment of the Established Church, 
and that with respect to the Regium Donum the views were, perhaps, 
still more conflicting, but nothing had yet occurred to convince 
him that, as a body, they would think it their duty to give up the 
grant. The Orangemen, many of whom were Presbyterians, 
would yield nothing, and many who were not Orangemen 
were by no means clear that their duty was to sacrifice the 
groundwork of their living. ‘I do not know,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘what would be the consequence of the withdrawal 
of the Regium Donum, but I know that a small congre- 
gation of fifty families in the province of Connaught (which, 
according to Thom’s Almanack, has 18} Catholics to one Pro- 
testant), gives as much money annually to the support of its 
church and minister as a rich congregation of 500 families gives 
in Ulster, where the Protestants are perhaps nearly equal to the 
Catholics in number, and very much in advance of them in wealth 
and position, and all the other elements of power. In Munster 
the Catholics are said to be 17 to one, and six to one in Leinster.” 
I shall pass over some other opinions of this gentleman, to refer to 
those of another, a tradesman, and a thoughtful and intelligent 
Ile said, ** As a Presbyterian I altogether condemn the 
Establishment. I am sure the disestablishment would be better 
for all parties. It is the only way to peace. ‘The Catholic 
University we, as Protestants, should all condemn ; what we want 
is a national university, neither Protestant nor Catholic, but 
Irish. With respect to the Regium Donum, I should say 
that, as a rule, our old ministers are for keeping it, and our 
younger ones for depending for support on the congregations. 
We are nothing like unanimous, but let the subject come forward, 
and I am sure the intelligence of Belfast would be for the sacrifice. 
But you should call on Mr. , and Mr. -” T called on one 
of these gentlemen, and found a great similarity in his opinions 
and those of his friend. He unhesitatingly condemned the Estab- 
lishment, the Regium Donum, and the Catholic University, and 
advocated the throwing open of Trinity College as a national 
University. ‘‘ I assure you,” he said, ‘if this were done, it would 
be the brightest day Protestantism ever knew in Ireland.” 

These are not isolated opinions, but represent those of very 
many persons with whom I came in contact. Of course there are 
many of exactly contrary views. ‘The Unitarians, I should think, 
are almost without exception in favour of disestablishment ; the 
Orangemen altogether for the Establishment, and the maintenance 
of the present state of things. 

I shall only venture this week to give two other facts. On my way 
to one of the large public schools of Belfast I had occasion to call in 
a druggist’s shop, which, in this case, was alsoa surgery. I said 


man. 
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to the young surgeon, a man well able to comprehend the subject, 
‘‘What do people say about the proposed disestablishment of 
the Church ?” He replied, ‘* They are in favour of it.” ‘‘ Then,” 
I said, ** they would give up Maynooth too?” ‘ Well, no, I 
hardly think that. Maynooth is educational ; it is not keeping up 
religion.” And so on. 

Some time afterwards I met a Presbyterian schoolmaster, and 
he quite as unhesitatingly condemned the Established Church. 
‘“‘ Then,” I said, ‘* your people would give up the Regium Donum?” 
‘¢T don’t think it,” he replied. ‘‘'They want equality with the 
Church, and the Regium Donum is only a sop.” ‘ But,” I said, 
“is it fair to only give up what concerns one’s neighbours ?” 


| first classman is on that ground more fit to be a schoslennstay tun 
: : T than 

; one who has ‘“ obtained a single first-class in classics,” This js 
taken as axiomatic. As a fact, however, with a few remarkable 
| exceptions the most distinguished schoolmasters have not been 

| double firsts. Neither the present Head Master of Winchester 
nor of Eton, neither Arnold, nor Kennedy, nor any of the Butlers 
nor Moberly, nor Bradley were double firsts. Both No, ] and 
| No. 3 would gladly have acquiesced in the decision of the Fellows 
| of Winchester if they had appointed to the Second Mastership 
| ‘one of the most distinguished Tutors of the University ” who 
| did not secure even a single first-class at his degree examination, 
| Here in Oxford it is well known that the verdict of the University 


** Well,” he replied, ‘ it isa mere trifle, but it props up many a | Examiners, though accepted as stamping those whom they think 


poor congregation.” 

In this spirit is this great subject dealt with. Mr. Gladstone 
will have a host of bigotries and many forms of selfishness to con- 
tend with. His motives will be misrepresented and his character 
vilified, but the greater part of the real intelligence of Ireland 
as well as England will be with him, hoping earnestly for his 
success, hoping earnestly, without noise or bluster, but with 
a sincere purpose, that he will have the high honour of ‘ crown- 
ing the edifice” of the liberties of Ireland. I believe the 
bluster and bitterness will in a great measure pass away with 
the ascendancy, and that Irishmen and Englishmen will learn 
in the years to come that there is something far nobler than 
misrepresenting each other, or ruling each other on class prin- 
ciples and for class interests, in the generous performance of 
those duties of equal citizenship which will remove the bitterness 
now centuries old, and make the Union complete. 


THE WINCHESTER JOB. 

[To tue Eprror oF THE “Sprecraror.”’] 
Srr,—When a paper proverbial for its fairness is led away to 
commit a grievous wrong, it may be regarded as a public mis- 
fortune. When the wrong is committed in the name of justice, 
the misfortune is all the greater. I know I shall not appeal to 
you in vain to help me in correcting the false impression an 
article headed in your last number ‘The Winchester Job” is 
calculated to produce. You have always shown yourself willing 
to retract unintentional misrepresentation ; you will be glad to do 
something to atone for the pain you must have caused by such 
misrepresentation to a most highly principled and conscientious 
man. 

You will allow that “job” is an offensive word, implying not 
merely error of judgment, but improper motive as well. The 
insinuation of the article is that improper motives brought about 
the election of the least eligible of three candidates. I am not 
concerned with the defence of the Fellows of Winchester. I have 
not the pleasure of the personal acquaintance of any one of them. 
It is hardly fair to say *‘ It would be requiring too much to expect 
the Warden and Fellows of Winchester to elect an outsider to a 
Winchester office when a passable Wykehamist is in the field,” 
when the vacancy the filling up of which creates all this bad 
feeling is caused by the promotion to the Head Mastership of 
Eton of an outsider, whom the same Warden and Fellows elected 
but a few months ago. But this by the way. 

I should not have troubled you with this letter, had it not been 
that the principles laid down by the writer of the article in ques- 
tion for the determination of fitness for office seemed to me 
pernicious, and the facts on which the judgment in this case is 
based (to say no worse) garbled and distorted. 

May I be allowed, in the first place, to put out of consideration 
the case of candidate No. 2? He seems merely introduced into 
the article to make a climax, and to dissemble the real point, 
which is a comparison between No. 1, who, in the opinion of the 
writer, ought to have been, and No. 3, who was elected. 

May I also be allowed to agree with the writer that ‘‘ they were 
all well qualified in respect of attainments.” I may say that I 
testified this personally to the electors in the case of No. 1 and 
No. 3. Knowing them both as 1 do, the duty I am now under- 
taking is peculiarly painful. I consider No. 3 has been treated 
with great injustice by the writer of the article in question. In 
endeavouring to remedy this I can hardly fail to seem to disparage 
No. 1. Nothing (he will believe it) can be further from my in- 
tention. Unless, however, I have been more mistaken in him than 
I can believe, he will not have been the person least pained by 
your article of Saturday last. 

The objection I have to make on the score of principle to the 
views of the writer of the article is to the assumption that a double- 


worthy of a first-class as persons of exceptional ability, is not 
regarded as sufficient criterion of the comparative merits of the 
candidates either in all respects or in any respect except those 
with which the examination has to do. Newman, Thomson 
Bridges were all thirds; Whately, Pattison, Froude, Clough, 
Matthew Arnold, Grant, Grant Duff, Sargent were all seconds, 
Even College Fellowship examinations often revise the decision 
of the schools; but the newspapers are not set to work to ery out 
‘¢a job” when, for instance, New College elects one of its own men 
with a single first against a Balliol man with five. 

People may, however, differ on a question of principle. I haye 
amore serious charge against the writer of the article. No. 1's 
superiority to No. 3 is attempted to be made out by (perhaps un- 
intentional) suggestio falsi and suppressio veri. ‘The person who ig 
accountable for collecting the information on which the article is 
based has been guilty either of culpable carelessness or of some- 
thing which I do not care to particularize. 1 proceed to subtan- 
tiate this accusation. I will take the guilty passages as they occur 
in the article. 

1. No. 1 is ‘¢a Fellowof New College, and the first Wykeham- 
ist who ever gained that Fellowship by open competition.” The 
impression likely (if not sure) to be conveyed by this passage is that 
No. 1 gained an open Fellowship at New College. ‘The competi- 
tion for the Fellowship gained by him is, in fact, limited to New 
College and Winchester men. At the same time that No. 1 was 
elected to his Fellowship an open Fellowship was filled up, and 
the successful candidate’s name appears on the list of Fellows of 
New College above No. 1. The statement of the article is either 
erroneous, or only saved from being so at the expense of candour. 

2. No. 1 was “‘ Head of the School, a position which he occupied 
at an early age, and held for some time.” ‘The last words are 
either superfluous or convey a false impression. ‘The system of 
promotion ceases on entrance into the sixth ” at Winchester, as at 
most public schools (Public Schools’ Calendar). The position of 
head of the school once occupied must be (except in extreme 
cases) held till the boy leaves the school. 

But I have no desire to depreciate No. 1. All I complain of is 
the deepening of the touches in the picture drawn of his career, 
while so grudging an acknowledgment is made of the merits of 
No. 3. 

3. No. 1, for instance, ‘‘ carried off the Duncan, the great 
mathematical prize, answering to the ‘’Tomline’ at Eton.” No. 
3 simply ‘obtained the Duncan prize in mathematics.” 

4. No. 1 subsequently became ‘ President of the Union,” an 
honour which, whatever its value, should also have been included 
in the qualifications of No. 3. 

5. No. 1 was “in all respects one of the most distinguished 
young Tutors of the University.” From the short biography of 
No. 3 no one would have gathered that he had ever taken part 
(and a part highly valued by his colleagues) in the tuition of his 
College. : 

6. This disparagement of No. 3 runs all through the account of 
him. No. 2 “gained a first-class in classics ;"’ No. 3 ‘* obtained 
a single (could he have obtained a double ?) first-class in classics. 

7. From the article it appears that out of school hours the 
Second Master has the charge of the scholars of Winchester. 
The excessive tendency to athleticism, of which all interested 
in education nowadays so much complain, could have 
no check so powerful as those capable of being applied 
by one who, without sacrificing anything of intellectual or 
moral culture, had twice rowed in the winning University eight 
against Cambridge. One who can sympathize with boys’ play 
will best be able to prevent its becoming their main object. Of 
all this there is not a word in your article. 

8. The advantages of a more varied training than New College 
with all its narrowing influences is likely to give toa Winchester 
boy might have occurred to one who knew that No. 3 had studied 
at Balliol and taught at Queen’s. A graver onission is that of 
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No. 3 further proceeded to fit himself for the work of 


t that io t 
oa arlborough, perhaps the best training schooi for public 


his life at Mi 


Jmasters in England. ; e 
- have said that, except as testimonials of sufficient ability 


and attainment, University distinctions are not adequate grounds 
for deciding between candidates for a vacant mastership. One 
who thinks they are should have been careful not to have omitted 
any distinction gained by either of the subjects of comparison. 
The Ellerton Essay (of which no word in your article), the compe- 
tition for which is open to all members of the University of a 
certain standing, might in No. 3's case have been allowed (except 
of course by an old Winchester boy) to counterbalance two or 
three of No. 1’s schoolboy triumphs which are paraded at length. 
[ might without difficulty carry on the comparison further. It 
might be invidious so to do. I think, however, I have already 
advanced enough to show that “ gross job,” ‘* scandalous and 
indefensible,” ‘‘ corrupt transaction,” ‘* gross abuse of patronage,” 
«‘ malpractices from which they would as individuals shrink with 
disgust” are epithets wholly unfitted to be applied to the 
erence of No. 3 over No. 1. 

A New College man, a personal friend of No. 1, or one jealous 
of the promotion of No. 3, might be excused for temporary 
chagrin at the failure of the candidate in whom he is interested ; 
but it is exceedingly unfortunate that the Spectator (generally so 
reticent on University matters) should have been induced to sound 
an alarm in support of personal or narrow college feeling. It 
thereby is in danger of misusing its influence on those occasions 
(unhappily not too rare in Oxford) when it has to raise its voice 
against real abuses. 

I am not anxious for publicity, but as I feel I have made grave 
charges against the author or inspirer of your article, I have no 
objection to the publication of my name.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Queen’s College, Oxford, April 16. Joun KR. Macraru. 


(Mr. Magrath charges us with assuming the axiom “ that a 
double-first classman is, on that ground, more fit to be a school- 
master than one who has obtained a single first-class in classics.” 
There is an ambiguity in the words ‘“‘on that ground,” which 
must be settled before we can accept Mr. Magrath’s enunciation 
of our proposition. If he means “on that ground alone,” we deny 
that any such proposition is latent in our article. On the contrary, 
success in the teaching and management of scholars is distinctly 
recognized, and good character is of course assumed in our article, 
as among the preliminary and indispensable qualifications 
for such an appointment. If, however, he means ‘“‘on that 
among other grounds,” we accept his enunciation of the pro- 
position, and admit that we consider it an educational maxim. 
Perhaps, however, as this maxim is nowhere enunciated in 
our article, but is deduced by Mr. Magrath from its general 
tenor, we had better give our own version of it, which we do in 
the following terms :—In case of a contested election to a public 
schoolmastership, if two candidates be equal in respect of character, 
teaching, and governing power, the preference should be given to 
him who has the greater learning. 

It was asserted in the article that, two candidates, No. 1 and 
No.3, were equal in respect of theircharacter, teaching, and govern- 
ing power. It was further asserted that No. 1 had the greater 
learning ; which assertion was supported by reference to the 
Public Schools and University Calendars, and has not yet been 
contradicted. 

The argument that with a few remarkable exceptions, the most 
distinguished schoolmasters have not been double-firsts need not 
be considered, because it is irrelevant to the question, now that the 
misapprehension on which Mr. Magrath bases it has been 
removed. 

Equally inapplicable is the argument that ‘ College Fellowship 
examinations often revise the decision of the schools; but the 
newspapers are not set to work to cry out ‘a job’ when, for 
instance, New College elects one of its own men with a single 
first against a Balliol man with five.” Does not Mr. Magrath 
perceive that in such a case as this a further examination has 
taken place; and that, if character and personal qualification be 
equal, the electing college is supposed to be governed in its choice 
by the result of such re-examination ? Of course, if, in the above 
case, the newspapers discovered that New College had preferred 
the man who passed the worse examination, to him who passed the 
better, because the worse examinee had ‘Tory connections, or 
becauge he was son of an intimate friend of the Warden, they 
woul cry out ‘‘a job,” and would be right to do so. 

In the case of young men none of whom has yet published 
anything, the best, indeed the only reliable evidence of their learn- 





ing is the record of their school and University examinations ; 
and, as between two men who have been at the same school, and 
the same University, such evidence is conclusive. 

Like Mr. Magrath, we have no desire to reconsider the case of 
No. 2. He was not, however, introduced into the article to make 
a climax, or to dissemble the real point ; but to show that, even 
on the hypothesis that experience of school teaching ought to 
weigh the most in scholastic elections, No. 3 was not the most 
eligible candidate of the three. In the words of the article— 
‘* Only one argument, namely, the greater scholastic experience of 
the second, could fairly have been alleged in favour of preferring 
him to the first; and this, though a reasonable argument, would 
be outweighed by the much greater attainments of the first.” 

We have sufficiently answered Mr. Magrath’s ‘objection on 
principle.” We do not suppose that when he has obtained a 
clear apprehension of what that educational principle is which was 
assumed in our article, he will disagree with us in recognizing 
its validity. 

Mr. Magrath further charges us with twofold misrepresentation, 
namely, suppressio veri and suggestio falsi, in our record of the 
evidence of the respective attainments of the first and third can- 
didates. We will reply to his chaages in the order in which he 
makes them. 

1. We said ‘No, 1 is a Fellow of New College, and the first 
Wykehamist who ever gained that Fellowship by open competi- 
tion.” ‘The phrase is awkwardly worded. Instead of “ the first 
Wykehamist who ever gained that Fellowship by open competi- 
tion,” we should have written, “ the first Wykehamist who ever 
gained the Wykehamist Fellowship by competition.” ‘The Fellow- 
ship, as a fact, was open to all New College men and all Wyke- 
hamists who have been two years at Winchester. 

2. It does not necessarily follow that, because a Wykchamist is 
head of the school at an early age, he therefore holds that posi- 
tion for some time. He may avail himself of his first chance of 
an election to a scholarship at New College, and remove at an 
early age to Oxford. The words, ‘and held for some time,” are 
not, therefore, superfluous, as Mr. Magrath supposes. Nor do we 
think there is any reason for asserting that they convey a false 
impression. ‘The impression which they were meant to convey was 
that No. 1 occupied for some time a position of the highest school- 
boy responsibility, and must in that position have acquired some 
experience in the government of Winchester boys. 

3. The statement ‘that No. 3 obtained the Duncan prize in 
mathematics” was made in these brief terms, not from any 
grudging spirit, as Mr. Magrath asserts, towards that candidate, 
but because the nature and importance of this prize had been 
already stated and defined. It was not necessary to re-state what 
had been proclaimed a few lines above, and we should simply have 
written ‘‘ obtained the Duncan prize ;” but that it was necessary 
to use the words ‘in mathematics,” in order to distinguish the 
prize obtained by No. 3 from the inferior “ Duncans” gained by 
reading aloud, and by an English historical essay. It was our 
anxiety to make this distinction in favour of No. 3 that caused us 
to insert the words ‘‘ in mathematics.” What grudging does Mr. 
Magrath find here? 

4. We were not aware that No. 3 had ever been President of 
the Union. We are happy to acknowledge that, ‘‘ whatever its 
value,” that fact cancels the presidency of No. 1, and that the 
two are quits on that head. 

5. Our article asserts that No. 1 “‘ was one of the most distin- 
guished young tutors of the University.” Mr. Magrath retorts 
that No. 3 also took a part in the tuition of his College. These 
words are ambiguous. If they mean that No. 3 was a tutor of 
Queen's, they are incorrect. If they mean that he lectured at 
Queen’s, they are true. But the tutorship of a college, and par- 
ticularly of a rapidly rising and improving college like New 
College, is a much more important and responsible post than a 
lectureship at Queen’s. Mr. Magrath must be aware of this 
fact, and he ought not to have employed the ambiguous word 
** tuition.” 

6. The addition of a comma will probably enable Mr. Magrath 
to understand the meaning of the phrase, ‘* obtained a single first- 
class, in classics, at moderations.” ‘The words “in classics” were 
added in order to show that it was not the mathematical, but the 
more honourable classical first-class in moderations which No. 3 
gained. ‘They define in which of the two schools No. 3 obtained 
his honours, but they convey no disparagement of him. 

7. The argument that, because No. 3 has rowed twice in the 
winning University Kight, he is likely to check excessive athleti- 
cism at Winchester scarcely deserves notice. 

8. The ‘narrowing influences of New College,”—happily now 
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things of the past. Our article asserted that one reason why the 
Warden and Fellows of Winchester rejected No. 1, was that 
‘*they were influenced by a strong sense of animosity against 
New College, that nest, as they consider it, of liberal thinkers 
and young reformers.” Mr. Magrath insinuates, he dare not state, 
that they were, on the contrary, influenced by a desire to introduce 
the liberalism of Balliol into Winchester. Credat Judzus! 

9. Our last ‘* suppressio veri,” is the omission of the fact that 
No. 3 gained the Ellerton Theological prize. We regret that we 
overlooked this distinction, which, of course, may count in some 
degree as evidence of attainments, on the part of the successful 
candidate, and would be a more decided recommendation in the 
choice of a parish priest. 

We have now gone through all the charges which Mr. Magrath 
brings against us. We confess we do not feel their gravity as he 
does. What we do feel, and what we think our readers will feel, 
is the genuine weakness of the case of an advocate who is driven, 
like Mr. Magrath, to ask the public to weigh the two races at 
Putney and the Ellerton Essay against the far higher school and 
university honours of No. 1. 

As Mr. Magrath is so justly anxious that there should be no 
suppression of facts in our statement of the respective merits of 
these two candidates, we will now add what, in the article we 
forbore to state, that when Mr. Hornby left Winchester the Head 
Master intrusted the charge of the Junior Sixth Book (Lower 
Sixth Form) not to No. 3, but to No. 1; and that in spite of 
his rejection by the electors in favour of No. 3, he continues in 
charge of that form. The significance of this fact is obvious. 

To recur, finally, to the application of the principle assumed in 
the article, and misapprehended by Mr. Magrath. The two 
candidates are equal in character, teaching, and governing power. 
One of them had proved by his school and university career that 
his learning was greater than that of his opponent. He ought 
therefore to have been selected. What, then, but family influence 
or animosity to young New College could have caused his rejection, 
and the preferment of his junior and less distinguished colleague ? 
And, if such motives influenced the electors, was not such an 
appointment a gross job, and, therefore, scandalous and inde- 
fensible ?] 





THE EASTER-MONDAY VOLUNTEER REVIEW. 
[To ror Epiror or THe * Specrator.”] 

Srr,—In your impression of last Saturday you have a paragraph 
referring to the two defects of the Volunteer Army, which were 
chiefly observed by military critics on Easter Monday. In 
reference to the incompetency of officers I say nothing, because, 
as a constant reader of the Daily News, I am well acquainted 
with the imbecile ignorance and the mean lust of military rank 
that characterize that body of men. So far asI can speak for 
my own battalion, I plead guilty to the charge that the men did 
not march solidly enough, in fact, far less solidly than ever be- 
fore, and [ desire to give an explanation of this falling-off. It 
was simply owing to the fact that they were not allowed, by order of 
the authorities, to break off for refreshments. My men had all 
been on foot from between 3 and 4 a.m.; they expected, as usual, 
time for breakfast, were disappointed, and went through the whole 
day, practically, fasting. Considering this fact, the performance 
of the long and heavy day’s work was immensely to their credit, 
and I hope the critics will admit that it was suflicient to account 
for some want of steadiness both in marching and firing.—I am, 
Sir, &c., LIEUTENANT-COLONEL. 


r 
ART. 
ee 
FRENCH AND FLEMISH PICTURES.* 
Tue lamp of Art that one adventurous purveyor of amusement 
and instruction has laid down has been taken up by another, and 
by him trimmed with no less success than heretofore by his pre- 
decessor. An exhibition which has been repeated annually during 
fifteen years may be supposed tolerably well founded ; and it is 
almost superfluous to express a hope that it will hold its ground 
and continue to be so directed as to make it a real aid to the 
cause of Fine Art. On the present occasion the gallery contains 
the work of some of the best Continental masters, but beyond 
question the most masterly of all is “La Rixe” (73), by 
Meissonier. As usual in looking at this artist’s work, one has 
assurance of a clear conception and a definite purpose embodied 
and carried through with thorough knowledge and technical skill. 





* 120 Pall Mall. 


What he has seen in his mind’s eye as a complete picture he bas 
translated to canvas with equal distinctness. He had a ve 
precise idea of what he wanted to do, and has done it according] 
These two brawlers with the ungoverned tempers of a lending 
age broken into open quarrel over their cups, and hardly held apart 
by the main strength of their boon companions—one seems almost 
to hear as well as see them. On one side is the madder or, to 
speak more properly, the more drunken of the two, straining dagger 
in hand to escape from the arms of his two friends and rush at 
his more self-possessed and dangerous enemy, who, on the other 
side, throws himself into posture of defence, ready to draw his 
rapier, but withheld as yet from using it in an encounter which 
could have but one result. Wine is spilt, tables and chairs are up- 
set,and through a half-open door a sixth figure peers cautiously into 
the scene of tumult, from which, perhaps, he has but just made 
good his escape. In the whole range of modern art it would be 
difficult to find a hurricane of action and uproar more distinctly 
expressed ; and a certain coppery hue, which is Meissonier’s besett- 
ing fault in colour, serves for the nonce only the more vividly to 
suggest the reeking atmosphere and unhealthy fumes of ‘this 
drunkards’ pandemonium. ‘To say that the picture though small in 
size is large in treatment is to repeat only what is characteristic of 
all the work of the artist. For it is no less true of him than it was 
said to be of another great artist, that he would paint you a bigger 
picture on the palm of his hand than most men would do on the 
side of a house. For Meissonier, indeed, ‘‘La Rixe” is not a 
small picture ; it is very similar in scale to his later picture of 
the retreat from Russia, more euphoniously intituled “ 1814, 
Campagne de France ;” but yet of a size that would be a danger 
to one who did not make his studies, as Meissonier is said to do, of 
life size. His imitators, it is pretty certain, are at no such pains ; 
a diminutive canvas and a Louis XIII. costume are, in the opinion 
of these gentlemen, all that is needed for the make-up of a Meis- 
sonier; and they seem to find customers of the same way of 
thinking-—witness two or three feeble productions by Escosura. 
Ruiperez is more successful in imitating the aplomb of his master's 
execution, and is withal a fair colourist. Besides ‘‘ La Rixe” 
(which, says the catalogue, was given by Napolon III. to the 
Prince Consort, and lent for this exhibition by the Queen) there 
is by the same master the “ Stirrup Cup” (69), a trooper dis- 
mounted from his grey charger taking his farewell draught at the 
door of a wine shop; and a very unpromising attempt in water- 
colours (67), where everything seems to have been dipped in the 
meal-tub. 

The most deeply moving picture that Géréme ever painted was 
‘“¢ The Gladiators.” Who but could be affected by the figures of those 
strong-limbed slaves led round the arena by their ‘‘ enterprising ” 
proprietor and trainer, and presented to a brutish Emperor before 
hacking each other to death for the amusement of him and his 
decadent Romans? ‘‘ Ave! Cesar, imperator, morituri te salutant!” 
It is a bitter satire, with a good deal of Juvenal’s sting in it. 
“The Bull Fight” (168) at this exhibition, though not to be com- 
pared to the earlier work as a picture, is a proper sequel to it in 
point of subject. In this case pity is transferred to the bull and 
the horse, and is scarcely shared by the picador, who, with his pads 
and stuffing, runs little risk. What would not a picture by 
Géréme of a British prize-fight effect towards the final extinction 
of that unlovely sport? Doubtless he would make it very horrible ; 
and it would probably be added to the list of evidences which to 
some people prove that Gérome has a love for the horrible, and 
paints the horrible for no other reason than because he loves it. 
But that cannot be the true import of his pictures. Rather it is 
that he paints the horrible in its naked deformity to make it the 
more odious. And does he not in fact succeed? Like all Géréme’s 
animals, the picador’s horse in “ The Bull Fight ” is perfectly well 
understood and drawn; but the picture is not attractive in point 
of colour, and is painted in the smooth and even manner affected 
by the artist, which is somewhat too suggestive of machine work 
to be thoroughly pleasing or very expressive. 

E. Frére is a far more popular artist than Géréme. And this 
is quite intelligible, since his subjects appeal to the general 
sympathies, and he treats them so that all understand and enjoy 
them. If his net is less far-reaching than Géréme’s, it has smaller 
meshes, Frere has taken the trouble to acquaint himself with 
peasants and their life in France, and does not shrink from repre- 
senting them as he knows them; not only as the wearers of & 
more or less picturesque attire, but as people who live literally by 
the sweat of their brow ; above the squalor of absolute want, but 
with little of the external ornaments of life. There are persons (or 
theyare much belied) who buy a cottager's clothes, bring them home 





to their studios, and dressing upa lay figure or a ‘‘ model,’’ assume 
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th these materials to represent cottage life. Unreality is, of There is small show of landscapes, but yet a few of real merit. 
7 the principal quality of pictures so manufactured, and in Of these ‘On the Seine” (126), by Daubigny (which might 
ae they wholly fail to convey the fact that the peasant’s almost as well be named ‘ Mapledurham Lock, on the Thames’) is 
—_— The Dutch painter Israels errs, perhaps, in the painted with immense vigour and unusual richness of colour. 


life is a hard one. begs ‘ ‘ : ‘ : ; : . 
te direction by giving the idea of poverty too abject and ‘There is movement in the light flying clouds, and (an essential 





. an too hopelessly unremitting (39). But this is, at least, pre- | charm in landscape) the greys are pure. Some want of purity 
* Frére chooses a just mean, and | in this respect is noticeable in “The Road by the Sea” (26), by 


ferable to the play-acting view. , . 
gives the cottager time for something besides manual Lambinet. ‘The greys are too pink ; but the landscape is broadly 


a in ‘‘ Learning her Lesson” (42) and 7 The Young treated, and the subject—a free sea-side expanse, with clouds 
Communicant ” (6). These are not first-rate specimens of the sailing up from the horizon—must be badly treated indeed to be 
artist's work, but they exhibit much of his rare insight and straight- _made otherwise than pleasing. ‘The landscapes in which Auguste 
forwardness. Duverger follows in his track with steps hardly unequal, _ Bonheur sets his cattle are always good ; and this of ‘Cattle in 
though there is something not quite satisfactory in his flesh tints, | the Pyrenees” (54), with its momentary gloom, soon to vanish 
and he wants a share of Frére’s nice feeling for beauty of form, before the sunshine that is coming from behind the dark screen of 
and for light and shade. Paul Soyer is anothe: worker in the | purple mountain, is no exception. Only the cattle are over- 
game field, who also gets to his point without affectation and , black. His brother Peyrol understands sheep, and paints them 
without parade (58). The large picture by Bouguereau, with | con amore, But instead of the irrepressible and pretentious 
the Johnsonian title of ‘ Maternal Solicitude ” (20), deals with a Verboeckhoven, might there not another year be procured some of 
subject that would equally well have suited Frére. But the the far manlier pictures of the Prussian animal painter Brendel ? 
treatment is different. In the enthusiastic faith and tenderness Those who have seen the best works of Clays (Dutch) will not 
of the mother who has taken her sick child from his bed and set ‘consent to his being judged by the somewhat coarsely painted 
him in a chair before a statuette ‘of the Virgin, helping him the | “Calm” (178); and Roelofs (also Dutch) can do more vigorous 
while to hold a votive candle for her acceptance, and looking the , work than ** Cattle Watering ” (24), pretty as this showery land- 
thought—surely the Madonna must listen to us,—the artist aims | scape undoubtedly is. As for M. Rousseau, it is impossible to 
ata mark above and more remote than those usually chosen by | admit the painter of such a picture as ‘The View at Fontaine- 
Frere, and the degree in which he has succeeded in portraying | bleau” (11), to be worthy of the foremost rank among European 
the emotion is likely to be disputed in proportion as the emotion | artists assigned to him at the grand international scramble for 
itself is unfamiliar. ‘This success is further imperilled by unat- | prizes of 1867. We 
tractive colour, a dry and hard manner of painting, and a flatness ‘ sewed — 
f relief which has been a peculiarity of a certain school, mis- 4 
pr adopted through a desire to imitate the sculptor’s bas- | B QO Q Kk S. 
relief. On the other hand, the drawing is wonderfully correct ; — 
every line is alive; and the modelling, though insufficient as FOREIGN SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES.* 
suggestive of roundness, - delicately na haan’ of a vital anatomy. | \ip. ARNoLp was “ charged by the Schools’ Inquiry Commissioners 
On the whole, the picture 1s certainly ‘ fine one, though if in- with the task of investigating the system of education for the 
spires sincere respect rather than high admiration. ' middle and upper classes which prevails in France, Italy, Germany, 
The polite (i.e., the well-dressed) world has also its own | and Switzerland.” This volume contains the substance of his 
painters, first among whom the Belgian Alfred Stevens secures our report. We are glad to see so valuable a document presented in 
admiration, not only by his masterly execution, but by his power | form more attractive and convenient than that of a blue-book. 
of dealing with modern costume as material for pictorial purposes. | Nor are we without a hope that some good may follow upon an 
The solitary specimen here exhibited, a young lady in light summeg, Mappeal mad@ tothe general public by a writer so distinguished as 
dress with a background of shrubs (16) is a pretty study of faint! Mr. Matthew Arnold. A sad experience has taught us that the 
yellows and rose tints; but though it would be surprising from publication of a blue-book, however overwhelming the evidence, 
another hand, it gives an incomplete notion of what Stevens can do. | however masterly the suggestions, which it contains, is generally 
Another Belgian, De Jonghe, is better represented by his picture separated by a long interval from any practical results. Four years, 
of two ladies in very confidential talk (45), a somewhat trite subject | not much less than a generation in the life of a school, have passed 
with this school; and the Frenchman Toulmouche, whose pictures too | since the Public Schools’ Commissioners issued their report, and 
often suggest the infected atmosphere of the novels of his country, | nothing has been done but to introduce and to withdraw one or 
but whose workmanship is thoroughly conscientious and very | two ill-considered Bills. When the “hubbub of our sterile 
effective, introduces us for once at least to quite unobjectionable politics” shall have subsided, we may find leisure to commence 
company (12). Occasionally, when he ventures beyond the fence | the work of social reconstruction; and it is to be hoped that the 
of semi-neutral tints, his colour becomes sickly, but this cannot be | new electors will not be satisfied with Governments which are 
said of “ Late” (27), which is both bright and rich. Neverthe- | content to abdicate all the functions of governing. Meanwhile no 
less, good colour is not a prevailing quality in the French school. | man can do more useful work than in informing the minds of his 
It is commoner among the Belgians, as in ‘‘ A Roman Dance” countrymen upon this subject. 
(105), by Aima ‘Tadema, where the dresses of the two menare| ‘The first necessity is to tell them facts. ‘They are just now in 
specially noteworthy. C. Bisschop (Dutch) is also a colourist of | that state of ignorant dissatisfaction with the existing order of 
nomean quality. ‘There are two small pictures by him that, in things which makes any kind of change seem salutary. ‘The 
this respect, fairly represent him, ‘* Rembrandt” and ‘ The} oeeasion invites every quack to advertize his specific, every 
Letter” (162 and 118). ‘The management of dark blue and blue- | enthusiast to propound his theory. We are called upon to change 
the methods and the very basis of our education, and to risk in 
the very wildest experiments the well-being of the next generation. 
But, all the while, the ordinary Englishman is wholly unaware 
that there are systems of education working with admirable 
public interest, and is treated with admirable discrimination of | effectiveness within a few hundred miles from him, systems which 
character in the listeners to the speech then delivered by some | employ to a great extent the same methods with which he is 
notable of the community. ‘The colour is inky ; but apart from | familiar, and which are certainly founded on the same basis. 
that, the execution bears some resemblance to that of Zoffany in | ‘‘ Organize your secondary and your superior instruction ” are Mr. 
the boldness of its expressive touches. It is, however, more | Arnold's parting words to his countrymen. It is not change so 
ragged and less careful than Zoffany’s. Madame Henriette | much as system which is the pressing need of the time. And the 
Browne (the painter of the well known ‘Sick Child”) exhibits | first thing necessary is to make Englishmen understand what 
a fine half-length of A Young Rhodian Girl’’ (49), in which she | a thoroughly well organized system can effect. Nor could a fitter 
deals not unsuccessfully with the scarlet and crimson of a pic-| man than Mr. Arnold have been found for this purpose. He is 
turesque drapery. And the Prussian artist Heilbuth gives | familiar with the very best aspect of English school life and 
another scene from a terrace that overlooks the country about | education; we pride ourselves on not fettering individual efforts, 
Rome, and is chiefly frequented (for him, at least) by septuagen- | and in his father’s work at Rugby he saw to the best advantage 
arian cardinals and their equally ancient footmeu. ‘These latter, | what unfettered individual effort can do. He would probably 
with their long swallow-tailed liveries afford him (and us) infinite | allow that such a man could not exist under the rigid system of 


amusement ; 2 y i i ing the di d- ; 
per he and the whole posture, includi et ne distant lan * Schools and Universtties on the Continent. By Matthew Arnold M.A, London: 
Scape, is distinguished by that prime quality, reality. Macmillan and Co. 1863. 


grey in the latter is worth study. 
A very remarkable picture is that by Brandon of the “ Interior 
ce 


of the Amsterdam Synagogue on 22nd July, 1866" (171). The 
occasion, whatever it may have been, appears to have been of 
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France and Germany, and that these systems would be superfluous, 
if every schoolmaster had but a share of his qualities. But the 
wise and benevolent despot is as rare in the school as in the world, 
nor can we have any security for permanent excellence except in 
the continuous action of an unchanging body like the State. Mr. 
Arnold evidently appreciates at their full value the associations of 


his early training; and the judgment which he has formed, it | 


might almost be said in spite of them, has a peculiar weight. 

That the descriptions contained in this volume are admirably 
clear and graphic need hardly be said. It is seldom that we see 
combined great literary power and that habit of exact observation 
which comes from official training; and the result of the combina- 
tion is of the happiest kind. Nor ought we to omit to praise Mr. 
Arnold’s moderation. That he is incapable of rudeness and vio- 
lence we all know, but though he would not demean himself by 
striking with the fist, he can use with terrible effect a keener and 
more dangerous weapon. He shows something of this power in 
the preface, in which he convicts a number of wise and distin- 
guished persons of talking the most arrant nonsense about English 
education, but throughout the volume he practises an habitual 
self-restraint, preserves the tone of counsel rather than of contro- 
versy, and is, in consequence, singularly persuasive. 

It would be idle to attempt to conceal from ourselves that no 
little persuasiveness is needed if what is here proposed is to be 
made generally acceptable. We are met at the outset by a diffi- 
culty of vast proportions, by the question whether education is to 
be compulsory. 
answer the question in the affirmative, but not one in a hundred 
of these persons ever thinks of its being made compulsory for his 
own class. ‘*The educated and intelligent middle and upper 
classes amongst us are to confer the boon of compulsory education 
upon the ignorant lower class which needs it, while they do not.” 


But it is only on the condition of it being universal that it is possi- | 


ble. Mr, Arnold says :— 


“T doubt whether our educated and intelligent classes are prepared 
for this. I have an acquaintance in easy circumstances, of distinguished 
connections, living in a fashionable part of London, who, like many 
other people, deals rather easily with his son’s schooling. Sometimes 
the boy is at school, then for months together he is away from school 
and taught, so far as he is taught, by his father and mother at home. 
He is not in the least an invalid, but it pleases his father and mother to 
bring him up in this manner. Now I imagine no English friends of 
compulsory education dream of dealing with such a defaulter as this, 
and certainly his father, who, perhaps, is himself a friend of com- 
pulsory education for the working classes, would be astounded to 
find his education of his own son interfered with. But if my worthy 
— lived in Germany or Switzerland, he would be dealt with 
as follows... ... The Municipal Education Committee of the district 
where my acquaintance lived would address a summons to him, in- 
forming him that a comparison of the school rolls of their district with 
the municipal list of children of school age, showed his son not to be at 
school; and requiring him in consequence to appear before the Muni- 
cipal Committee at a time and place named, and there to satisfy them 
either that his son did attend some public school, or that, if privately 
taught, he was taught by duly trained and certificated teachers. On 
the back of the summons, my friend would find printed the penal 
articles of the school law, sentencing him to a fine if he failed to satisfy 
the Municipal Committee; and, if he failed to pay the fine or was 
found a second time offending, to imprisonment. In some Continental 
States he would be liable, in case of repeated infraction of the school 
law, to be deprived of his parental rights, and to have the care of his 
son transferred to guardians named by the State.” 


Are we ready to submit to this? It may be said, with a certain 
amount of truth, that education may be organized without being 
made compulsory. But the question must be asked, nevertheless, 
because it brings us face to face with the real difficulty. Germans 
and Swiss are willing to submit to what Englishmen would deem 
an intolerable tyranny because they value culture, and people may 
generally be trusted to know how the thing which they value is to 
be attained. Mr. Arnold says :— 

“T believe that if ever our zeal for the cause mounts high enough in 
England to make our popular education bear ‘favourable comparison,’ 
except in the imagination of popular speakers, with the education of 
Prussia and Switzerland, this same zeal will also make it compulsory.” 

Zeal of a certain kind we have, but no love, hardly even the 
idea of culture; and one proof of this, out of many, is that the 
great advocates of education feel more interest about other classes 
than they do about their own. The governing class issues com- 
missions to inquire into middle-class education, but is itself, by 
all accounts, growing more devoted to frivolous pleasures, more 
careless of the great interests of politics and literature. The 
middle class is willing to spend millions upon primary education, 
because it fancies that to teach reading and writing will lessen the 
poor rates and empty the prisons, but it suffers the secondary 
education in which it is itself interested to become an absolute 
chaos. And all the while the indifference and the necessities of 


There are numbers of persons ready enough to | 


|the labouring class are continually making less effectiy, 
primary education on which nearly all the organizing ene 
the last thirty years has been spent. 

With a defect so radical it is difficult to deal, but it is some. 
| thing that the facts should be known, and the facts indeed haye 
| an ominous significance which even those who care very little for 
culture cannot mistake. Englishmen talk of German learnin 
| with a half contemptuous wonder, happy in the persuasion that 
| their superiority in the pursuits of practical life cannot be ques. 
tioned. Let them listen to Mr. Arnold :— 


@ the 
Tgy of 


| “The Swiss and Germans aver, if you question them as to the benefit 
| thoy have got from their Realschulen and Polytechnicums, that in ever 

| part of the world their men of business trained in theso schoools arg 
| beating the English when they meet on equal termsas to capital, . . , M 
| Duruy, the French Minister of Public Instruction, confirms this averment 
| not as against England in especial, but generally, by szying that all over 
| the Continent the young North German or young Swiss of Zurich or 
Basle is seizing, by reason of his better instruction, a confidence and a 
command in business which the young men of no other nation cap 
dispute with him.” 


And again,— 


“T was lately saying to one of the first mathematicians in England 
who had been a distinguished Senior Wrangler at Cambridge, and a 
practical mechanician besides, that in one department, at any rate, that 
of mechanics and engineering, we seemed, in spite of the absence of 
special schools, good instruction, and the idea of science, to get on 
wonderfully well. ‘On the contrary,’ said he, we get on wonderfully 
ill. Our engineers have no real scientific instruction, and we let them 
| learn their business at our expense by the rule of thumb; but it is q 
ruinous system of blunder and plunder. A man without the requisite 
| scientific knowledge undertakes to build a difficult bridge; he builds 
| three which tumble down, and so learns how to build a fourth which 
stands; but somebody pays for the three failures. In Franea or 
Switzerland he would not have been suffered to build his first bridge 
| until he had satisfied competent persons that he knew how to build it,” 





Whatever position we hold we owe to our capital, upon which, 
indeed, we are living. It represents a past superiority and success, 
achieved at a time when the Continental nations had as little 
organization as ourselves. Enormously powerful as it is, it cannot 
long hold out against the rivalry of their intelligence and carefully 
economized resources. 

Conscious of this danger, we are crying out for schools of 
technical instruction. But technical instruction, Mr. Arnold 
points out, can be of no service except to pupils who have had 
a careful and complete training. As long as we cannot supply 
this, it will be useless. Competition, the other panacea which we 
have tried already with such zeal, he considers worse than useless, 
Applied to regulate the distribution of our great school endow- 
ments, it ruins, he maintains, the most promising of our boys 
with the premature exhaustion of intellectual energy. Applied to 
regulate admission into the public service, he holds that it does 
not secure the best men. 

“T once took part,” says Mr. Arnold, “in the examinations for the 
Indian Civil Service, and I can truly say that the candidates to whom I 
gave the highest marks were almost, without exception, the candidates 
whom I would not have appointed. They were crammed men, not 
formed men; the formed men were the public-school men, bnt they were 
ignorant on the special matter of examination—English literature.” 
We know that other examiners in the same examination, going 
to it with all Mr. Arnold’s prepossessions, hold strongly a very 
different opinion, and Mr. Arnold’s is, we suspect, formed in some 
degree a priori. But the Germans avoid the danger with charac- 
teristic intelligence. At the end of the school course comes the 
‘* leaving examination.” No one who fails to pass this can enter 
the special schools, the civil or military service, or the universities. 
The difficulty in our case is the jobbery with which our whole 
social system is corrupted. We want the best men to be 
appointed, and we can trust no official, from the highest to the 
lowest, to do it. Whether a real certificate of competency is not 
the best thing that we can secure is worth considering. But 
where is the school that can be trusted to give that? 

In the German rather than in the French school organization 
Mr. Arnold sees the model best adapted to our imitation. It is 
more free, in fact, entirely free, from political influences, is less 
fettered by central control, and gives,—a most important considera- 
tion in our case,—more scope for the exercise of local energy and 
ability. ‘The German schools are at present, for a change is con- 
templated, almost wholly day-schools; the French, on the other 
hand, are boarding-schools. Of the latter Mr. Arnold seems to 
have received an impression not wholly favourable. ‘* The boys,” 
he says of one of the lycées, ‘‘did not look so fresh, happy, and 
healthy as our public-school boys.” And the incessant surveil- 
lance is an evil, though, probably, a less evil than those which are 
too often suffered to grow up unchecked in our great boarding- 





schools. ‘The best plan, on the whole, seems to be to distribute 
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the boys who do not live at home in numbers not too large to over- | 

wer the idea of a family. Our common clumsy expedient for 
jncreasing the pay of our masters by turning them into “ licensed 
yictuallers,” to use Mr. Ayrton’s expression, is seldom practised on 
the Continent. The teacher must gain vastly in teaching power 
by his freedom from incongruous duties. All that can be said for 
our plan is, that it does in a way secure its object. Schools | 
which do not offer to their masters the emoluments of boarders 
cannot, it must be allowed, secure such men as fill the assistant- | 
masterships of Eton, Harrow, and Rugby. ’ ; 

For a mass of most interesting information, given in the most 
attractive form, on these and kindred topics we must refer our | 
readers to the book itself. Nor are Mr. Arnold's suggestions 
valuable, to our judgment, than his observaiions. We had | 


less ‘el: 
marked many points for notice in both parts of the volume, but | 


we must content ourselves with one which we select because it 
exhibits most felicitously the qualities of mind, the acuteness, the 
depth, and the impartiality which give such value to Mr. Arnold's 
opinions. It is refreshing, after hearing so much violent 
empirical talk about the classical and scientific system of educa- 
tion, to find such genuinely philosophical reflections as these :— 

“The prime direct aim (of instruction) is to enable a man to know 
himself and the world, Such knowledge is the only sure basis of action. 

_,.» To know himself, a man must know the capabilities and per- 
formances of the human spirit; and the value of the humanities, of 

Alterthumswissenscha/t, the science of antiquity is that it affords for this 
mrpose an unsurpassed source of light and stimulus...... But it is 
also a vital and formative knowledge to know the world, the laws which 
govern nature, and man as a part of naturo....... The humanists 
are loth to believe that man has any access to vital knowledge except by 
knowing himself—the poetry, philosophy, history which his spirit has 
created; the realists that he has any access except by knowing the 
world,—the physical sciences, the phonomena and laws of nature. . . . . 
So long as the realists persist in cutting in two the circle of knowledge, 
so long do they leave for practical purposes the better portion to their 
rivals, and in the government of human affairs their rivals will beat 
them, and for this reason. The study of letters is the study of the 
operation of human force, of human freedom and antiquity; the study 
of nature is the study of the operation of non-human forces, of human 
limitation and passivity. The cortemplation of human force and activity 
tends naturally to heighten our cwn force and activity ; the contem- 
plation of human limits and passivity tends rathor to check it.” 

The whole chapter (pp. 251 et seq.) is of the greatest value and 
interest. We would commend to the attention of the humanists, 
and that the more earnestly as ourselves holding with them in the 
main, the remarks on the failure of their system as administered 
in England to attain their real object. We can quote but one sen- 
tence which will exhibit Mr. Arnold’s views :— 

“ An immense development of grammatical studies, and an immense 
use of Latin and Greek composition, take so much of the pupils’ time, 
that in nine cases out of ten he has not any sense at all of Greek and 
Latin literature as /iterature, and ends his studies without getting any.” 

g ig any 

It is seldom that a reviewer has an opportunity of doing such 

useful work as he has in recommending such a book as this to his 


readers. 


OLD DECCAN DAYS.* 
A Goop way to review this book would be to extract one of the 
stories contained in it entire, so as to show whiat the authors or 
rather collectors have done, and to add a commentary showing what 
they have left undone. But there are objections and hindrances 
to this mode of treatment, and we must endeavour in some other 
way to give our readers an idea of what the book is, and what it 
might have been. ‘The tales included in it were related by an 
ayah in the service of the late Governor of Bombay, and written 
down for the amusement of a young lady of the family. ‘They 
are excellently calculated to gladden the hearts of young people, 
and to entrance the youthful imagination in dreams of purple 
clothing, rare playthings and costly jewels. So far as the 
mechanical exercise of collection and the style of narration 
are concerned, we have no fault to find with Miss Frere’s 
handiwork, but the name of Sir Bartle Frere led us to 
expect in the introduction and notes evidence of more earnest 
and conscientious labour. We find them, however, altogether 
unsatisfactory and insufficient. A simple but at the same time a 
wise and understanding heart is before all things necessary to rede 
fairy tales aright for children of a larger growth. For beneath 
ruddy raiment and vesture of purple and fine gold they conceal a 
body fearfully and wonderfully made, and at the roots of a vege- 
tation most wayward and fantastic in growth lie truths older than 
history, and ancient as the foundations of the everlasting hills. 
Considering what excellent opportunities the Governor of Bombay 





* Old Deccan Days; or, Hindoo Fairy Legends current in South India, Collected from 


, hideous until it becomes wonderful. 





oral tradition by M. Frere. With an introduction and notes by Sir Bartle Frere. 
The illustrations by C.F. Frere. London: Murray. 1868, 


must have had for studying the subject, we might reasonably have 
expected in these days of thorough research something more than 
a mere narration of these tales, simple and beautiful as they are; 
and it would have been interesting to all above the age of child- 
hood to hear something of their origin, their form in other schools 
of tradition, and especially something of their true meaning and 
significance. As these things have been left undone, we invite the 
reader to go with us a little into this matter. 
We had occasion some time ago, in alluding to the origin of early 
toman history, to explain the distinction generally and rightly 
drawn between legend and myth. It is the nature of legend to 
associate something unusual and surprising with what is of usual, 


not unnatural occurrence. At the base of legend lies some historical 


fact which in transmission through the popular mouth has been, 


|more or less unconsciously, exaggerated and made beautiful or 


On the other hand, the root 
and genetic motive of myth is a definite idea, and the related event 
is only the means which the poet uses to bring the idea into view. 
The distinction is clear and strict, but when we come to apply it to 
a given tradition, we often find that we have a task of difficulty 
and doubt. ‘Thus to those who hold that the story of the Trojan 
war is based upon a historical fact, decked out by the imagination 
with natural exaggerations and supernatural phenomena, it is 
legendary ; to those who believe that the story of the rape of 
Helen is only another version of the rape of Persephone, it is 
mythical. Now, of fairy tales it used to be held that they were the 
offspring of uubridled fancy aud reckless imagination, with no 
more internal connection than the figures of a dream. But when 
we get to understand them, we find in them a subtle, lovely 
thread of connection, finer than all the arts of poetry could 
bring together, leading back, like myths, to an original defi- 
nite idea, through lost beliefs existing only in this disguise. 
The first pure ideal myths were expressions for the powers of 
nature under the symbol of beings, endowed with supernatural 
faculties, whom we speak of as the gods. ‘Thus, in the south of 
Europe, the changes of summer and winter were represented in 
the story of Persephone; in the north, in the elder Edda, in the 
myth of Brynhild and Sigurd. ‘The continually progressive changes 
of belief mixed up with what had originally been the creed of natu- 
ral religion, foreign and grosser matter, and the old faith passed 
into the epic element which found expression for the same natural 
phenomenon in the Nibelungen-Lied. At a still later stage the 
fundamental religious idea, which lay at the bottom of these divine 
and heroic myths, became interchanged and incorporated with more 
popular notions, and, as the old faith became incomprehensible, the 
poetical imagination of the people, distinguished from the severer 
order of intellect, which had originated the first sublime concep- 
tions, by a certain quaintness and waywardness of fancy, adapted 
it to a sensuous intelligible form, amiable in its simplicity and 
variety, but, at the same time, concealing and confusing the 
original meaning and purport under the garb of fable. As 
Grimm expresses it, in terms which it is not easy to render into 
English, Das Sonnenauge des Geistes wurde auf den farbigen Pfauen- 
spiegel der Dichtung vertheilt. In this process, although much 
was repressed and much exaggerated, the genetic idea was never 
extinguished, and in the charming fairy tale of Dornrdschen, or 
the Sleeping Beauty, we recognize the same motive which prompted 
the myth of Bryahill and Sigurd, and the romance of the Nibel- 
uiniye n- Lie d. 

It would be a real labour of love to expand these ideas more 
amply and fully, but we must now proceed to illustrate the method 
of inquiry to which they point, out of the work under our notice, 
and we shall therefore select the story of “ Little Surya Bai,” 
giving such an outline of its essential points as space will allow, and 
endeavouring to ascertain by collateral inquiry their real meaning 
and significance. 

Once upon a time, a milkwoman having placed her little daugh- 
ter and her milk-cans on the ground, sat down to rest by the road- 
side, when, on a sudden, two large eagles flew over head, and one 
of them, swooping down, seized and flew off with the child toa 
nest far away in a lofty tree. The nest was of iron and wood, and 
had seven iron doors. Here the child was guarded in all love by 
the eagles, who called her Surya Bai, or the Sun Lady; and they 
continually brought her from remote lands precious jewels, wonder- 
ful playthings, and rare and costly clothes. But one day, when the 
eagles had gone off to the Red Sea to fetch a diamond ring for the 
little lady, the fire, which was always kept burning in the nest, 
went out. So Surya Bai, having climbed down from the tree, 
went in search of a light to rekindle her fire, and came to the 
house of a ‘ Rakshas.’ The Rakshas was out, but his mother, who 
kept house for him, did her best to detain Surya Bai until his 
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return, thinking what a dainty morsel she would make for her son. 
At last Surya Bai would wait no longer, and returned to her nest, 
to which she was afterwards followed by the Rakshas, who, how- 
ever, was unable to get through the great iron outer door, which 
Surya Bai had made fast. In his efforts to force open the door he 
broke off one of his finger-nails, which he left sticking in the crack, 
and when next day the little lady came to open the door, it ran 
into her hand, and she fell down dead. Not long after, the nest 
with Surya Bai lying in it, apparently lifeless, but not cold as the 
dead are cold, was found by a great King who was passing that way. 
The King, finding a long sharp thing like a thorn sticking in her 
hand, pulled it out, and then Surya Bai came to life again and 
opened her eyes. He then took her home and made her his wife ; 
but he was already married, and the first Ranee or Queen was 
very jealous of her beautiful rival. One day this cruel Ranee 
enticed Surya Bai down to a water tank, pushed her into 
it, and she was drowned. And from the place where she fell there 
sprang up a golden sunflower, which, when the King went down to 
the tank, gently bent its head, and leaned towards him. And the 
King got so fond of the flower that the Ranee had it taken into 
the jungle and burnt. ‘Then in the place where the ashes lay 
there sprang up a mango tree, and on its topmost bough there 
came first a blossom and then a fruit so beautiful that all the 
people came to see it, and no one touched it, for it was to be kept 
for the Rajah. Now one day the poor milkwoman, Surya Bai’s 
mother, was resting under the tree when the beautiful fruit fell 
into one of her milk-cans; and when she reached home and opened 
the can, she saw in it a tiny wee lady richly dressed in red and 
gold and no bigger than a mango, and on her head shone a bright 
jewel like a little sun. This was of course Surya Bai, who after a 
time was found by her husband and restored to him. 

Such are the essential particulars of the story, and its interpre- 
tation is in this wise. In the Hymns of the Veda the good and 
pleasant things of the world are frequently alluded to as milk, 
while the earth is compared toa cow. In a hymn addressed to 
the earth in the Atharva Veda the following verses occur :— 

‘May the Earth and World, which the gods, that never slumber, guard 


without ceasing, yield us sweet and pleasant things as it were milk; 
may they shower down honour upon us.” 


“May the Earth, on which the waters flow night and day, and fail not, 
going round about continually; may the Earth give us milk in a thou- 
sand streams, and shower down honour upon us.” 


“May Earth, which the Aswins meted out, on which Vishnu hath 
stepped, which plenipotent India hath rid of all his enemies, may Earth 
pour out her milk—mother Earth to me her son.” 


And again :— 


‘May the World, that holdeth everywhere people of different tongues, 
of various customs according to their homes, yield me a thousand sources 
of pleasure, like a milch cow that doth not kick against the milker.” 


And again :— 


“May the peaceful Earth, whose fragrance is excellent, whose breasts 
contain the heavenly milk, whose breasts are full of milk, may the 
World bless me as it were with milk,” 


“Thou art the capacious vessel of humanity, bestowing all desires as 
it were milk, and art not exhausted; that which thou lackest may the 
Lord of Creation fill up—the firstborn of righteousness.” 

The milkwoman therefore is none other than bounteous mother 
Earth, and Surya Bai, her beautiful daughter, is the loveliness of 
nature, the beauty of flowers, of spring and of summer, the sweet- 
ness and light of nature. ‘The two eagles are the clouds of sun- 
rise and sunset, a frequent subject of allusion in the Vedic Hymns. 
They are connected with the invigorating power of rain, as it is 
written, ‘To the Earth be honour,—to the Earth, on which the 
rain drops fatness.” ‘Darkness and twilight are disposed, day 
and night are ordered on the Earth; the Earth and World are 
covered by the rains; may they grant us a pleasant home, that it 
may be well with us.” The nest with its seven iron doors is 
nature’s secret workshop, in the ground and in the womb, and 
Surya Bai’s stay in the nest is the period between seed-sowing and 
germination, between conception and parturition, ‘* the conceal- 
ment in secret,” to use the language of the Veda, “‘ of the vessel 
which was to yield pleasure for the enjoyment of the sons of the 
noble mother.” The fire in the nest is of course the quickening 
power of heat, Agni. ‘‘ May Earth, which holdeth the Fire 
whose presence is in all men, grant us the object of our desire. Fire 
(Agni) is in the Earth, in herbs; the waters contain fire ; fire is in 
the flint rock ; fire is in men; in cattle and in horses are many 
fires. Fire shineth forth from heaven ; the wide firmament is the 
place of the god Agni.” The seven doors may be compared 
with the sapta sindhavas or seven rivers of plenty referred to in 


the ancient hymns in connection with nature. The visit of Surya 


j Bai to the house of the Rakshas, again, 


a 
symbolizes the dangers 
attending the first germs of life from the rude powers of the 


elements, collectively associated under the generic term of Rakshas 
In a verse of the Atharva Hymn to the Earth they are named 
more particularly. ‘‘ Defend us, O Earth! from the Gandharvag 
and the Apsaras, the Araya and the Kimadin, the Pisacha, and all 
the family of the Rakshas.” 
spectively to the pernicious effects of ill odours and the decaying 
properties of water, the others it is not easy to define go strictly. 
In the popular tales of Wallachia it is common to meet With g 
supernatural being called Smow, whose characteristics very closely 
resemble those of the Rakshas ; and as in the case of the latter, 
his mother Smeone keeps house for him. Both are alluded ie 
sometimes distinctly as elements of nature, at other times a3 
magicians or ogres with human forms and fashions. In the story 
of Brave Seventee Bai the Rakshas feeding on a corpse swinging 
on the gallows betokens the decaying properties of the atmo. 
sphere. The manner of Surya Bai’s death at once recalls the 
death sleep of Brynhild and the Sleeping Beauty, and the funda. 
mental idea is one and the same,—the slumber of Nature's 
beautifying powers during the winter. Further, the marriage of 
the great King with Surya Bai represents the union of the 
fructifying and parturient powers, which is the motive of a 
legend often alluded to in the ancient hymns of India,—the 
marriage of Surya, the daughter of Savitar, with Soma. “ With 
the odour of thee, O Earth! which has penetrated the firmament 
—the odour, which of old the immortals gathered and brought 
to the marriage feast of Suryi,—with that do thou make me 
fragrant.” If we take the sun as symbolic of the male generative 
functions of Nature, we may interpret the great Rajah as the sun, 
Thus, there is a desire expressed in the Veda, “ May Fire, Sun, 
and Water, and all the gods give me wisdom.” Surya Bai has 
therefore been subject to the influence of Fire and the Sun, she 
has to be resuscitated out of Water. But now a word touching 
the first Ranee. In the story of Brave Seventee Bai, or the 
Daisy Lady, who is equally an incarnation of the loveliness of 
nature, the first Ranee again appears as Parbuttee Bai. She 
represents the fixed and stable foundations of nature. If we 
compare Seventee Bai and Surya Bai with Ceres, we shall find an 
equivalent for Parbuttee Bai in Terra. As Ovid says,— 
“ Officium commune Ceres et Terra tuentur, 
Hac prabet causam frugibus illa locum.” 


Here the first two names refer re 


IIere, where the first Ranee is hostile to Surya Bai, she may be 
taken as indicating the sterility of Nature. ‘‘ The earth is formed 
of rock, and flint, and dust ; the earth is firmly wrought together 
and established. Where the timber trees stand fast for evermore, 
even to the world which upholdeth all things, which is surely 
founded, let us render praise.” ‘The journey of the eagles to the 
Red Sea to get a diamond as the most perfect and precious gift 
for Surya Bai, and the resuscitation of Surya Bai, as a sunflower, 
out of the water both refer to the same conception which suggested 
the birth of Aphrodite out of the Sea,—the production of the most 
exalted natural beauty out of that element. In the same spirit 
the island of Delos is said to have risen out of the ocean at the 
birth of the God of light. Last of all the beautiful mango drop- 
ping into the milkwoman’s can obviously suggests the fall of the 
ripe and perfect fruit into the bosom of mother Earth, and Surya 
Bai’s revival and reunion with the great King the resurrection of 
the seed and its restoration, in the fullness of time, to the quicken- 
ing influences of light and summer and the sun. And here we 
may close our remarks, leaving, as we trust, in the hands of the 
reader a thread which will enable him to wander with safety 
through the ruins of ancient wisdom and the labyrinths of popular 
poetry. 
LIFE OF JOSIAH QUINCY.* 

OF all forms of literature, contemporary biography is about the 
most difficult at all times, and the magnitude of the difficulty is 
doubled when the author is a near relative of the personage whose 
life he undertakes to record. We are giving no small praise to 
Mr. Quincy when we say that out of somewhat scanty materials he 
has produced a record of a father’s life written by a son, which 
will interest readers to whom the very name of the subject of the 
memoir may have been hitherto unknown. ‘The salient facts of 
the late President Quincy’s life may be told in a very few words. 
The Quincys emigrated from the old country to Massachussets 
about two centuries and a half ago. They have always been 
persons of influence and position in the Pilgrim State, and the 
estates which they now occupy were purchased from the natives 
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* Life of Josiah Quincy. By Edmund Quincy. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
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who first settled in New England. The sub- 
by » ~sgadliers was born in 1772. His father espoused 
“4 id of the colonists with extreme fervour, and died at a 
= ; riod of the revolution, having injured his health by 
gp * England as a confidential agent of the national 
a 


ty. The child was brought up in his father’s principles, and | 


though the war terminated before he had left school, his mind was 
naturally imbued with all the traditions of the period during 
which Washington sustained the fortunes of the insurgent cause. 
In due time young Quincy went to college, was called to the Bar, 
and, after the fashion of his country, married before he was three- 
and-twenty. Though not a man of large fortune, he was well 
enough off to make success at the Bar not essential to his main- 
tenance; and his ambition was directed towards a political career. 
After taking an active part in State politics he was elected a Mem- 
ber of Congress by his fellow-citizens, and sat in the National 
Assembly for eight years, during which he was a prominent and 
energetic member of the Federalist party. For reasons which the 
memoir does not explain very clearly, he retired from Congres- 
sional life when he was barely over forty, and again devoted him- 
self to local politics. He was Mayor of Boston for many years, 
and was then elected President of Harvard College, Cambridge, 
which office he held till he had passed the threescore years and 
tev. He lived on, however, for nearly twenty years after his 
resignation of the office, and died at the age of ninety-two in full 
possession of his mental faculties. 

Take it altogether, the life so long protracted was an eminently 
happy, prosperous, useful, and uneventful one. Long before his 
death Mr. Quincy had acquired a sort of patriarchal reputation in 
his own city. ‘Ihe venerable hale old man who could remember 
Boston when the Union Jack waved over its walls, who had not only 
lived through all the chief events of some fourscore years, but had 
taken no insignificant part in their enactment; who had been the 
friend, rival, colleague, or opponent of almost every one of the 
giants of bygone days; who had preserved not only a keen 
memory of the past, but a vivid interest in the present, could 
hardly have failed to be an object of general interest even to a 
far larger society than that of Boston. He was one of the lions 
of the place, and strangers were taken to see him, as they were 
taken to Wesley’s Oak or to Washington’s house. And wecan 
well understand that at his death a general desire should have 
been expressed that some memorial might be written of his career. 
Nobody could have done a work—which, to him, was doubtless a 
labour of love—with more of that essential attribute of a true 
biography—a partial impartiality—than Mr. Edmund Quincy. 
No attempt is made to prove that the hero of his story was the 
most remarkable man of his day, or gifted with extraordinary 
talents. He is presented to us as we believe him to have been 
in real life—a man of considerable ability, of untiring energy, 
great independence of character, strict principles, and strong. 
prejudices. His many defects of judgment, as we conceive, made 
him more truly a representative of the higher class of American 
politicians, than many men whose individual genius was greater, 
and whose repute is higher. 

The memoir before us was written not so much for the general 
public, as for the friends and neighbours of the late President. 
This fact accounts most satisfactorily for the minuteness with 
which the author has dwelt on the minor incidents of a life not 
over full of stirring events. ‘To English, and indeed to American 
readers not belonging to Boston or its suburbs, the work would 
have been more valuable if it had only dealt with the political 
portion of Mr. Quincy’s career. Indeed, the narrative of the part 
he played in Congreas seems to us an invaluable contribution to a 
portion of American history almost unknown over here, and not, 
we think, very generally understood even on the other side of the 
Atlantic. The American Revolution was initiated and carried 
through, or at any rate conducted, by men to whom the name of 
revolution was hateful in itself. We remember being taught at 
school a sort of memoria technica of dates consisting of doggerel 
thymes, of which one couplet has remained in our mind,— 


“* America rebels in seventy-five, the mine 
Thus fired explodes o’er France in ’89.” 


Probably it would be difficult to give in so few words a more 
completely erroneous view of the War of Independence. No two 
revolutions could possibly be more dissimilar in character than 
those which upset monarchy in France and in America. The 
authors of the rising against Great Britain were forced against 
their willinto a revolution which they neither contemplated nor de- 
sired. A leading New England statesman told the writer that years 


and found his study ornamented with pictures of Washington 
and Franklin. On inquiring into the cause of this preference, 
the visitor was told that no revolution had ever been conducted 
‘* par des hommes si respectables.” The speech was characteris- 
tic of its author, and of the men it described. Perfect respecta- 
bility is the exact attribute we should give to the “* Fathers of the 
Constitution.” America owes much to the respectability of her early 
statesmen, but yet, we venture to think, that if the revolution had 
not also pressed into her service men to whom the term of ‘‘respect- 
ability” could never be applied, the movement would have ended in 
failure. In order to carry through the struggle with the mother 
country, Washington and his colleagues had unconsciously to 
appeal to the force of democracy. Like Frankenstein, they created 
a giant, and like him their first desire, as soon as they saw his 
real nature, was to get rid of him as best they might. ‘To Jeffer- 
son, perhaps more than to any other man of the time, the credit 
is due of having really seen from the beginning what the Revolu- 
tion meant. When at last the war was over, and America had 
established her independence, the organization which had brought 
the struggle to a triumphant close split at once into two sections. 
The Federalists desired a Republic free from the taint 
of democracy, and used their utmost efforts to maintain the 
social and political order which had existed before the secession 
from the mother country ; the Democrats were determined to carry 
out to its logical result the principles on which the Republic had 
been established. A trans-Atlantic England, with a President 
in lieu of a constitutional monarch, was the ideal of Washington. 
A democracy in which the will of the people should be supreme was 
the dream of Jefferson. This being the case, the great European 
struggle which was then being waged across the Atlantic became 
at once the battle-ground of the two parties. The Federalists 
sided with England, not because they had any especial love for 
Great Britain, but because they deemed that in her contest with 
France she was warring against the democratic spirit on which 
they looked with abhorrence. ‘The Democrats identified themselves 
with France, not from much abstract partiality for Frenchmen, 
but because they looked on France as the champion of Democracy. 

It is very curious, by the light of later events, to read the com- 
plaints and warnings with which the speeches and letters of the 
Federalists are filled throughout the early years of the present 
century. ‘They remind the English reader strangely of the vaticin- 
ations in which our own Tory leaders indulged after the passing 
of the Reform Bill. The country is going to the dogs; such is the 
uniform burden of the Federalist litany. To do Mr. Quincy 
justice, his own speeches and letters are far less despondent than 
those of his contemporaries; and a singularly sound and well 
restrained mind appears to have preserved him from the extreme 
lengths to which many of the Federalists carried their opposition 
to the popular cause. His error, like that of his party, consisted 
in not being able to perceive that, whether for good or bad, the 
Revolution had established the rule of democracy in the United 
States. Owing to an accidental combination of circumstances, 
the Democratic cause became associated with the cause of 
slavery. ‘To do Jefferson justice, he had no abstract partiality for 
the ‘ peculiar institution.’ In fact, with the insight of genius, he 
perceived its true character more distinctly than his eminently 
respectable antagonists. But at a very early period the 
Democrats become enamoured of the ‘“ manifest destiny ” 
doctrine. To extend the Union over the whole of the 
continent, to develop from the thirteen old States a mighty 
Confederation which should stretch from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, was in their eyes the mission of the United States. Nor 
can we honestly say that they were wrong. It was their mis- 
fortune that the first step in this process of development lay in 
the acquisition of the slave State of Louisiana ; it was their sin 
that they had not resolution enough to resist the temptation of 
acquiring territory at the risk of strengthening the hold that 
slavery had upon the Union. For this sin they have paid 
bitterly; but in their policy of extension, as opposed to the 
Federalist policy of non-extension, we think they were in the right. 

To the admission of Louisiana Mr. Quincy, in his capacity as 
Membes of Congress, offered the most determined opposition. 
That opposition, however, was based far more on the ground that 
the political power of the old States would be swamped by the 
admission of new territories, than on any avowed objection 
to the system of slavery. We suspect that till quite the 
last years of his life, in fact till the outbreak of the late 
war, Mr. Quincy was hardly what we should call an ardent 
Abolitionist. He was far too honest and upright a man not to 
hate the system of slavery. But like the vast majority of Northern 





ago he had called on M. Guizot, then Prime Minister of France, 








Americans, he held that slavery was a question of State Govern- 
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ment, with which the Federal power had no right of interference. | and we wore about to retire, thinking that our audience would Dot taks 


: oes ced the | Place till the following morning, when, all at once, 
From the commencement of his political career he denounced the Sessupanio€ toy the chist of tha Mogul setillony, ax Td me tee 
’ Tun. 


alliance between the Northern Democrats and the South by | ning up breathlessly with the announcement that we were ex : 
which the slave power ruled the Union; but it was only at the | the tent of the Negus. Having gone through the necessary fies a 
in 


f his long life that he perceived the truth that the | great hurry, we started on our way, surrounded by torch-be 
-~ Arasgedae- Bay Be P a long line of life-guards. We found His Siinte a ioe on irene 


alliance under one Union of slave states and free was in itself into two parts by a curtain of light cotton sheets. Ho was pve 

& sin, simple white red-bordered ‘schamma’ or cloak, and reclining on ao 
Told with the charming simplicity with which Mr. Quincy | divan, with carpets spread out in front; to his right stood his “Dtschege 

has told the story, there is something touching in the story | °F confessor, and to his left several officers, together with princes of the 


. ‘ t Royal house. After greeting us in a kindly, though somewhat : 
of the last years of the old President's life. ‘Lo the very | 443 manner, the Negus invited us to be seated on the po ore 


last he retained his keen interest in the progress of the grand | right, and then entered into conversation, by means of an interpreter 


series of events which marked his closin ears. He lived | in the Antherian dialect. It has been the custom from the oldest tin.’ 
wld at the Abyssinian Court that the Sovereign should not exchange we 


‘to see slavery abolished, to be able to say almost with his directly with strangers, but only through a confidential person, eall 
dying breath, “I always believed America would be a great) the ‘Af’ or ‘Mouth of the Negus;’ such visitors must, moreover be 
nation, but now I know it,” and then passed away without pain, | attended by a ‘Baltrabar,’ or master of the ceremonies, who looks tp 


full of days and honours; beloved by all, surrounded by his | their corporeal wants. We began by tasting some delicious mead 
honey- brandy, served out in magnificently cut-glass tankards, in doses 


children and the children of his children’s children. The old sufficient to upset a giant; and thon, it being supper-timo, our ‘Bult 
Latin saying tells that no one should be called happy before his | bar’ inquired whether we desired meat, which we might have, although it 


death, but at all periods of his life, from the hour of his birth to we in the — of - strict a On our zeply that we preferred 
: : Rieu : to live according to the custom o © country, there appeared in 
the time of his death, President Quincy not only was happy, but Sdiee une-cnmadiede *qenils’ on Nadie, saveial Ge on fen | 


knew that he was happy. For this circumstance alone, if for nO | ged with fine wheaten bread, fruit, and pepper sauce ; a similar basket 
ther, his life would well deserve the record which his son has | of like contents, was put before tho King’s suite. The latter fell to 


written with so much of genuine affection and honest judgment. | 0¢0, and we imitated their example, sitting cross-legged around oy 
‘meseb,’ and answering all the while questions put to us by His Majesty, 


After finishing our frugal repast, which brought tears into the eyes of 
ABYSSINIA.* our poor doctor, the pepper sauce being too strong for him, the conyer. 

. : sation became more and more lively, till at last the Negus threw off qj 
“** Hanesu, or Abyssinia, has from old attracted the attention of the | restraint, and began to converse with us directly in Arabic, which by 


civilized world, and since the days of the Ptolemies to our own, < hag a. a beksianians 
c ee. a ‘His Majesty had greatly altered since my last visit, in tho yogr 
no traveller has visited it without bringing back a vast amount of $008. 1 csemal to Gn tact his foco had gut doshers Lownnee the 


experiences and impressions, only the smallest part of which could | fire of his shrewd and cunning (verschmitzten) eyes was still the same, 
be communicated to others by word or picture. In this strange | He showed an excellent memory, reminding me of things I had long 


Jand every explorer has found something interesting: whether | forgotten, among others that we had once exchanged the vows of 
a “¢ & = brotherhood,* and that I had told him on that occasion he was the map 


wandering thither to enrich science and history, ll whether to save Ethiopia from ruin, and restore it to its ancient glory. He also 
messenger for the propagation of some form of Christian faith. | inquired after my old faithful servant Caspar, expressing sympathy on 


A mountain country which in majestic beauty is surpassed by no — — had ee . —_— ber tho sree ger of Chartum. 
ite f a -,,.| in the end, I congratulated His Majesty upon the victories he had 
other on the known globe, Abyssinia is the Switzerland of Africa ; achieved since I had last been on a visit to his Court, with which the 


an alpine world under the tropics, containing within itself the pro- | sudience came to an end, the King telling us not to forget to ask for 
ducts of every clime, from the equator to the poles; source of a | anything we might desire, as all that he owned was at the disposition 


grand network of rivers, the Asrakh, the Takazie, the Barca, of his friends. Wo had scarcely returned to our own tent, whens 
number of Royal servants arrived with presents, the one bringing a fing 


and the Juba; and mines of untold treasures, as yet all but un- |, margef,’ or woollen cloak embroidered with silk ; a second some beau- 
known, for the geographer, the botanist, the naturalist, and the | tiful crystal goblots, richly gilded; a third, several vessels with mead; 


painter. It is a country inhabited by races far above those dwell- | and a fourth a cow’s horn, three feet long, “oe honey-brandy. 
i i ; : = The next morning, and every morning after, a Royal messenger in- 
ang ts aiiae paste of The tnety contionnt, in maak ap well a quired after our health, in reply to which we despatched Rumha to wish 


physical qualities —races possessing a thousand years’ history, and | 47, Majesty ‘ good morning,’ after the custom of the country.” 
to whom Christianity was preached centuries before it came to} “ From tho earliest dawn of day till late at night the time of the 


Germany ; yet who, at the same time, are sunk in the deepest moral — — —— — 4 —. of ——— 4 Romy agen san 
H He 4 : s " an ju iclal, ml itary and religious functions. Uverything 1s relé 
sloth and barbarism, and whose chief occupation from time imme-| })'y.2. in the last instance, and nothing can be done without him 


morial has been to commit wholesale murder in wars of exter-| Scores of petitioners assemble every morning, mostly long before sun- 


mination.” So says Dr. Brehm in introducing the Reise nach | rise, in front of the chain of life-guards surrounding . a tent, 
sinie i i " ; | filling the air with their cries of ‘Abét-Abét!’ ‘Lord, O Lord!’ ‘ Dsan- 
Abessinien to the notice of the public. Dr. Brehm, well known in eit demhel? “Eieton to asf’ ‘The Menno ennai seplles fretn ts 


Germany as a geographical writer, qualifies himself for the task by | couch, and, getting up, listens to the demands and complaints of his 
mention that he has been an old travelling companion of Herr von | subjects, distributes presents, and delivers judgments. Then come 
Heuglin, having with him “drunk from the waters of the Nile, and | ficial reports — messages, and - —,= ing in criminals rd all 
crossed the desert and the sea,”—“ Aus des Niles Flut getrunken, kinds, thieves, robbers, and spies; the judicial process in every Instance 
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die Wiiste und das Meer durchkreuzt.’’ 


The glowing preface to Herr von Heuglin’s volume of travels is 
It is a wonderfully attrac- 
tive book, combining to an extraordinary degree, and such as is 


quite in keeping with the work itself. 


is of the shortest, and sentence and execution follow each other in the 
twinkling of an eye. It is gonorally allowed that Theodore is just, 
generous, and liberal, but also terribly severe. No doubt, it is only witha 
sceptre of iron that he can govern races whose character he thoroughly 
knows, and as thoroughly degpises. In his outward appearance the Negus 
affects the greatest simplicity ; he is dressed like his subjects, and goes 


4 Sle | PR 


very seldom the case in similar publications, depth and fullness of | about either barefooted or in sandals. He is a first-rate rider, and splendid 
information with vivacity of style, giving everything that can | $2°t, —, in battlo invariably fights oa head Ad — troops. > 
j j 3 ms a * . esteems Europeans, recognizing to the full their intellectual superiority, 
vamp we interest to tho man of —, and yet offering, at their scientific knowledge, and their mechanical discoveries; but he 
the same time, so much of general description, and offering it in | does not like their grasping after influence in his country, baving in- 


such charming and simple dress, that a child may read it with | deed had some sad experienc in regard to it. Zz is on this or, he 
delight. This is n @ ave has never admitted any European consul into Abyssinia, with the ex- 
delig his is ot the place, nor have We any room, to enter ception of his friond Plowden. All foreigners travelling in the country 
into the scientific contents of the Meise nach Abessinien which | are looked upon, for the time being, as his guests, and even their ser- 
fills the main portion of the volume ; but an extract or two of other | vants are under his own special jurisdiction. I am not able to tell - 
matter, more especially interesting at this moment, may not be | influence the priests exercise upon King Theodore, but know that t ey 
onan table sm . Herr Sie Heusli sa v ti y f coil round him in thick swarms. Outwardly, the Negus adheres strictly 

P “ : gins description Of an | +, the forms and ceremonies of the Church, and it is highly probable 


interview with King Theodore, at the date of April 4, 1862—]| that he would become unpopular if attempting to stand up against the 





second visit, after a lapse of nine years from the first, of the| great cancer of Abyssinia, its priesthood (P/afenthum). It is here, in 


German traveller to His Majesty, our now renowned foe :— 


this edifice of superstition, that lies the root of all the barbarism and 
wretchedness of the country, and the impossibility of mental and 


, “It was from a long distance, on the slope of a hill, covered with a | physical progress of races possessing high natural intelligence.” 
ew clumps of trees, that we beheld th f His Majesty N —_ : . . : 
y ae Saadeh Some interesting particulars are given by Herr von Heuglia 


* Nogus Negest za Aethiopia, Theodore II.’ The King was sitting in the € 
midst of a circle of priest and officers, while in all directions spread long | about the strength of the army under the command of King 





rows of tents, arranged in groups ; the lanes between were thronged with 
4 many-coloured crowd of soldiers, cattle, horses, and mules. A large 
open space separated the ground on which stood the Royal tents and 
stables from the rest of the camp. It was evening when we arrived 





* Reise nach Abessinien, den Gala-Liindern, Ost Sudan und Chartiém, in den Jahren 1861 
— Von M. Th, yon Heuglin. Jena: Costenoble. London: Asher and Co. 


Abyssinia and its People, London: J.C. Hotten. 1868, 


Theodore :— 


“Having heard the most exaggerated statements [he says] about 
the number of troops at the disposition of the Negus, I tried 
frequently to estimate the number. According to my own cal- 
culations, which, I am certain, are very much below rather than 








* “ Briiderschaft getrunken"” in the original—a German custom by which two 





drinkers touch glasses, after which they address each other in the brotherly “thou” 
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ality, the Royal camp contained during my visit not 
000 souls. On the march, the army moved along over 
a lied a space more than three miles broad, and from six to nine 
we long; however, the cavalry, riding in narrow file, on account of 
— i thways, took up much space, and more still the immense 


above the re 
than 1 


jserable pa 
see taken from the Gallas. The nobles in the suite of the King, 
pavontionn have vast trains of attendants, armed and unarmed ; and even 


g great number of the private soldiers move along with servants and 
istresses—the latter almost always richly blessed with progeny. The 
ye of prisoners, priests, and monks has likewise to bo taken into 
poor so that perhaps two-thirds of the whole mass are non-comba- 
aa and the actual number of fighting men may not be far above fifty 
thousand. Strict divisions of arms do not exist, except in the 
cavalry, the flower of Theodore’s troops; as to artillery, it is repre- 
sented by nothing but a few pieces of field cannon. The cavalry of the 
Soane country are looked upon as the pride of the army. Dressed 
jn black mantles of wool, with metal helmets, and riding small 
but powerful unshod horses, these warriors rush into battle 
mostly in small divisions, but invariably at a gallop. They are armed 
chiefly with broad swords and with lances, which they carry negligently 
on the shoulder. The greater part of the infantry has old-fashioned 
ns, mostly matchlocks, but a few of them with porcussion caps; as 
to flint locks, they are in groat disfavour in Abyssinia, as they are all 
but useless, on account of the damp climato and the bad powder in 
general use. Most of the guns are private property of the King, who 
entrusts them to responsible officers, who, in their turn, have to find 
the right people to handle them. Every soldior has to procure his own 
npowder, as well as bullets; the former he is in the habit of manu- 
facturing himself, by burning dry wood into charcoal, in a pot hermeti- 
cally shut by clay; the produce, mixed with sulphur and saltpetro, is 
next converted into powder, and then slightly moistened and pounded 
for several hours in a wooden mortar. The corning takes place very 
carefully by means of a fine sieve, but it is notwithstanding very 
bad, as is the quality of the gunpowder in general. Tho bullets are 
cast of iron, as lead is too expensive, and they are altogether coarse. 
Notwithstanding this imperfect ammunition, the soldiers shoot extra- 
ordinarily well, though not over a long range. The cavalry soldom make 
use of firearms. King Theodore’s strategical skill consists mainly, 
wherever the ground is favourable, in attacking by masses, and in im- 
petuous cavalry charges. On the march, all the officers of the in- 
fantry are on horseback, but in battle they invariably fight on foot, at 
the head of their men.” 

It is stated by the Berlin correspondent of the Times, under 
date of April 21, that Herr von Heuglin possesses ‘‘ the only map 
ever drawn of Magdala.” The statement is referred to the 
authority of Dr. Schweinfurth, a German traveller of high repute, 
intimately acquainted with Abyssinia. The important map, it is 
said, ‘ dates from 1862, when its author enjoyed the hospitality of 
the Royal barbarian at the very place which is now the object of 
such eager expectation. Dr. Schweinfurth, who a few days ago 
saw this map in the collection of Herr von Heuglin, gives no very 
promising description of the site. According to him, the rock on 
which Magdala stands rises perpendicularly to a height of 4,000 
feet above the level of the surrounding valleys. ‘There is but one 
way up, and this is so narrow and steep that in some parts it may 
be defended by a single man. To starve out the garrison is ren- 
dered impossible by the extent of the plateau on which the castle 
is built, including a vast area of arable land and meadows; to 
attack it with artillery would be equally impracticable, as no balls 
can reach it from below, and the nearest heights are some hours 
distant. Besides, there is not much of a castle to be attacked at 
all, the mountain of itself being considered an impregnable for- 
tress. With these advantages on his side, Theodore, Dr. Schwein- 
furth thinks, will quietly keep to his rock, waiting for the English 

q y P ’ g s 
to be surprised by the rainy season.” It must be remembered, 
however, that the views of a non-military man on the strength of 
@ position are scarcely trustworthy; and that history abounds 
with the records of the fall of “‘ impregnable” positions. 
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The Dublin Review. April. (Burns, Oates, and Co.)—Tho present 
number of the Dublin Review is not at all lighter than most of its pre- 
decessors ; its subjects are gonerally abstruse, and the treatment of 
them does not make amends for their want of attractiveness. Such 
topics as ‘‘ The Witness of Herotical Bodies to Mariology,” and “ St. 
Leo's Dogmatic Letter,” demand readers of poculiar tastes, and we 
should think that those who aro most interested in patristic theology 
might be repelled by the heavy sneers with which the Dub/in spices its 
articles. Tho sketch of “ St. Jeromo,” however, makes a truly interest- 
ing paper ; there is some clever writing in the paper on “ The Duke of Wel- 
lington’s Despatches;” and “ The First Age of the Martyr Church,” though 
Solid, is not ponderous. Some curiosity will be excited by the article in the 
Dublin on “ The Ritualists.” If any peoplo have a right to be surprised 
and indignant at the assumption of the name Catholic by asmall section 
of the English Church, it must be those who have always appealed to 
that namo as deciding the controversy between Rome and England. 
However, though the Dublin says thatthe writings of the Ritualist 
school are enough to make Catholics angry, the article is rather moder- 
ate than otherwise. This is certainly not the prevailing tone of the 





Dublin Review, and we are, therefore, all the more pleased. When tho 
writer of that article talks of filling pages with grotesque quotations 
from the works of the Ritualists, he can hardly remember that similar 
pages might be filled from the writings of his own school. Witness the 
account of a Papal Zouave who is called a young soldier of Christ, and 
compared to Saint Louis, because “it was his practice whenever he fired 
his piece to say a Hail Mary for the poor soul which he might be tho 
means of sending into eternity.” 

Artizans’ Reports on the Paris Exhibition. (Bell and Daldy.)—The 
idea of sending a number of picked workmen to Paris, and requiring 
each of them to write a report on the products of his special branch of 
industry, may have seemed strange at first, but has been fruitful of good 
results. Many of the reports published in this volume are suggestive in 
the extreme, and if the information given in them is not very novel to 
those who read their Zimes, it often carries all the more weight with it, 
It is possible that the purely practical side of the reports will be over- 
looked, and that readers will not bo interested by learning on tho 
authority of workmen that England is better than France in porcelain 
painting, saws, terra cotta, and coach building, inferior to France in 
chairs and fancy ribbons. But complaints made by the workmen of tho 
neglect of art in England (always excepting porcelain painting), and 
their generous envy of the bronzes and other ornaments of France, will 
show that they, too, are conscious of a great national want, and that they 
are ready to learn & s soon as the means of education are provided. It 
is true that the workmen who have written these reports are not always 
agreed. Some of them like the gay appearance of the French Sunday ; 
others think that opening picture galleries on Sunday will be sure to 
lead to shops being opened and to work being demanded. Some approve 
of the family life of the French workman; others maintain that he has 
nothing which is to be called a home. The more general remarks of 
the artizans in their reports, though they may seem slightly digressive, 
will often prove entertaining. In the first report of all, by Mr. Hooper, 
cabinetmaker, we have a full diary of his tour. He tells us that he is 
beginning to learn the French fashion of raising the hat on entering a 
shop, and that a few hours’ experience of Paris made him ashamed of 
his boorish manners. He often asked himself, and one of the other 
reporters two or three hundred pages later echoes the question, where 
are the Paris roughs? Itat while Mr. Hooper liked the French dane- 
ing, Mr. Coningsby viowed it with abhorrenca, and Mr. Evans, engineer, 
thought it simply disgusting. All the reporters concur in praising 
the sobriety of the French workmen and their politeness, and in 
admiring the ca/’s and dining-places, the fairs and parks which aro 
provided for them. Even in matters of police regulation, where we 
might lock for an indignant outburst of our English love of liberty, 
some repressive measures and some measures of inspection are com- 
mended. Those who tell us that John Bull will not bear government 
had better look to this volume, and see that the democratic class, against 
which they so often warn us, can find some good in a despotism. 


The Modern Pedagogue ; or, Rustic Reminiscences, By J. Rhys. Two 
vols, (Saunders and Otley.)—This book was lent to a friend, and camo 
back with the second volume uncut. We thought it our duty to cut 
the second volume and to persevere to the end, but we can quite under- 
stand why our friend did not. The whole work is taken up with 
uninteresting talk; thore is neither story in it nor unity of design ; 
such a thing as a hero or a heroine seems undreamt of in Mr. Rhys’s 
philosophy; and it is impossible to divine what are the relations of tho 
book to its title. . 

Metals and their Uses. By Francis Herbert Joynson. Freehand 
Drawing. By an Art Student. (Edinburgh: Nimmo.)—These two 
little shilling books form part of Nimmo’s series of “ Handybooks of 
Useful Knowledge,” and answer fairly enough to that description. The 
guide to tho rudimonts of drawing appears to us especially practical, 
and it is accompanied by copious illustrations which will explain all the 
verbal directions. The book on metals is not so plain or simple in its 
style, and requires some previous knowledge of the subject in order that 
its contents may be mastered. 

The Trees of Old England. By Leo H. Grindon. (Pitman.)—Theso 
sketches of our English trees are reprinted from a magazine, and while 
“they make not the slightest pretension to a scientific character,” they 
may be recommended as healthy and simple pieces of writing, show- 
ing familiarity with and interest in the subject to which they are de- 
voted. 
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CRAMER’S COURSE FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE. — 


Now published, Vol. I., 6s, bound; or in separate Books, 1s the Book. 


FIRST BOOK. CraAmer’s CELEBRATED 


TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music. 


SECOND BOOK. Scate PaAssaaes, easy 


Exercises, and Preludes by Cramer, Bertini, and Logier. 


THIRD BOOK. Lirrie Fantasias, pro- 


gressive in difficulty, from the Best Writers. Themes selected 
from Clementi, Kalkbrenner, and Cramer. 


FOURTH BOOK. MRecreEATIONS In FAN- 


TASIA Form, from Sacred and Secular Works. 


FIFTH BOOK. Srvupties IN VARIOUS 


Keys, introductory to the following Book. 


SIXTH BOOK. SELECTIONS FROM THE 


Smr.er Works of Haypy, Mozart, BEETHOVEN, AND MENDELS- 
SOHN, supplementing the design of Book V. 


Books VII. to XII. to follow, constituting the advanced stage for the 
Pianoforte. 


The fingering is so carefully done, and the notes and remarks s0 frequent 
ami opportune, that it will be found as useful for self-instruction as for studying 
with a master.”"—Zraminer. , 

“ Admirable for home teaching.”—Orchestra. 

“It appears well adapted to ensure rapid improvement and progress on the part 
of pupils, and to be better fitted for forming and developing correct taste than the 
majority of books of a like kind.”—Jmperial Review, 


“Undeniably useful among young musicians —Aflas, 





CRAMER’S COURSE FOR THE 
VOICE. 


CRAMER'S VOCAL TUTOR, containing 
the Rupiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for the 
Perfect Cultivation of the Voice. 


SECOND BOOK, containing Exerctsss, 


Sotrecat, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two and Three 
Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the Works of 
Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 


THIRD BOOK, containing ExXeErcisrs, 


So.rscat, &c., from the Works of Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia, 
Part Songs, &c., &c. 


FOURTH, FIFTH, SIXTH, SEVENTH, 
EIGHTH, NINTH, TENTH, ELEVENTH, and TWELFTH BOOKS 
follow in progressive order, and contain Exercises, Solfeggi, 
Studies, and Compositions for the Voice by the most celebrated 
Singing Masters. 


“We do not hesitate to say that we have seen no vocal course to equal the course 
of lessons just published by Cramer and Co. These books contain most excellent 
exercises,”"— Weekly Review. 

“We know not who is the compiler of the present works, but it is certain that a 
very considerable amount of knowledge has been brought to bear on them."— 
Musical Standard, 

“ All amateur vocalists will welcome these really useful instructions."—Zraminer. 


“Well edited, and capitally printed, yet the price only one shilling!"—Brighton 
Guardian, 
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Stearine Candles Is0d ,, 
Patent Wax and Sperm Candles............ 10jd_,, 
Petroline Transparent Candles with plain 

Paneer eee IsOd ,, 





12 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 
OWLANDS’ KALYDOR is universally 


esteemed by ladies for its improving and beauti- 
fying effects on the complexion and skin. It eradicates 
all redness, tan, pimples, spots, freckles, and discolora- 
tions, and renders the skin soft, clear, and blooming. 
Price 48 6d and 8s 6d per bottle. Sold by chemists 
and perfumers. *,* Ask for “ ROWLANDS’ KALY- 
DOR,” and beware of spurious and pernicious articles 
under the name KALYDOR. 





Three Prize Medals—Paris Exhibition, 1867. 

JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
; and Table Delicacies of the highest quality, 
manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Pur- 
veyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 
are sold retail in all parts of the World, and whole- 
sale at the Manufactory, Soho square, London, 














RON and BRASS BEDSTEADS. — 
HEAL and SON have on show 130 patterns of 
IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, ready fixed for 
inspection, in their extensive show-rooms, and their 
Stock consists of 2,000 bedsteads, so that they supply 
orders at the shortest notice. 
Manufactory— 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 


HEAL and SON, Torrennam Covrr roan, W. 








USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





RHEUMATISM, GOUT, NEURALGIA, &c. 
OLES’S ALGA MARINA is the only 


really Concentrated Essence of the Seaweed. 
It is daily increasing in celebrity as a Remedy for all 
kinds of Rheumatism, whether Acute or Chronic, 
immediately relieving the pain, and speedily curing the 
disease. It is the best remedy for Spinal Affections, 
Contractions, Weakness of the Limbs, Scrofulous 
Swellings, and all those affections for which the sea- 
side is recommended. Sold in bottles, 28 9d, 4s 6d, 
and 11s each, by T. KEATING, 79 St. Paul's Church- 
yard, London, and by all Chemists. A Pamphlet will 
be forwarded (post free) on receipt of one stamp. 








ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, prénounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by La and PERRINS. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worth- 
less imitations, and should see that LEA and PERRINS 
names are on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “ LEA AND PERBINS'” SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &., &., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 








PARIS EXHIBITION.—TWo GOLD MEDALS. 


IEBIG’S COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
of MEAT, as distinguished from “ LIEBIGS 
EXTRACT of MEAT,” which name is daily more 
used for all sorts of extracts. Warranted genuine and 
of perfect flavour by Baron Liebig, whose signature is 
onevery genuine jar. Cheapest and purest stock for 
Soups, Entrées, and Sauces, highly strengthening for 
Children and Invalids. 1lb., 148; $lb., 78 6d; 41b., 48; 
2oz., 28, equivalent to 1d half-a-pint of best beef-tes. 
Retail, of Fortnum and Mason, all Italian Warehouse- 
men, Chemists, and Grocers. Wholesale, of Crosse 
and Blackwell, and all wholesale houses, and of Liebig’s 
Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Mark lane. 
RAGRANT SOA P.— 
The celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE TABLET” 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial 
effect on the skin. 

Manufactured by J. C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of 
the Self-Fitting Candles. Sold by Chemists, Oil and 
Italian Warehousemen, and others. 

*,* Use no other.—See name on each tablet. 
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DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
. Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
Dublin Prise olesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
bee houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
the s in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
deal won pereet London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
dat cork branded “ Kinahan's LL Whisky.” 
ee eaere $ - 
-AOURVOISIER’S BRANDY, the only 
COGNAC supplied to H.LM. NAPOLEON IIL, 
lowed to be the finest imported, Marks on cases 
is 8 iabel one, two, three, and four diamonds, at 548, 
— 72s, 848, respectively. V O, 848; V V O, 963; 
Apes er dozen bottles. 


1208 
tee free. PTerms cash. Cheques crossed Glynn, 


Mills, and Co. 
F, CATELOT and CO., French Wine and Brandy 


Merchants, 90 Cannon street, London. 
An agent wanted in those towns where there is not 
one already appointed. 
LAZENBY and SON beg to direct 


¢ attention to the following Price List of Wines: 












per dozen. 

jes—Good dinner WINES ........-.000 eocccvesee 245, 308 
= Fine wines, pale or golden 363, 428 
Amontillado and Manzanilla ...... 1.488 
Vino de Pasto, @ full, Ary WiNC .......sresereersesseeseees 548 
Ports—Crusted .....0seeeerrerees .88s, 445, 568 
-303, 363, 428 


— newly bottled . =< 
ts—Pure sound wines. .188, 243, 30s 
—_ Fine, with bouquet 3, my gn 
Champagnes—Light and fine dry wines, quarts, 363, . 
pints, 208, 30s. : 
First Brands, rich and dry, quarts, 66s, 
72s; pints, 36s, 39s. 

Cognac Brandies—Old, Pale, & Brown, 488, 60s, 72s, 90s, 
The bottles are included in the above prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds. 

E. LAZENBY and SON have been induced to embark 
in the Wine Trade, by the numerous inquiries of their 
customers for good sound Wines, and have imported 
and Isid down a large and carefully selected stock, 
which their numerous Foreign connections have enabled 
them to do to great advantage. ‘heir cellars are now 
open for inspection, and lists of prices and samples of 
wines will be forwarded if desired. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards 
street, Portman square, London, W. 

r\UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 

BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be Lad direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter-casks, and cases, 
—Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
Co,, Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 
wc. 





EPSINE.—SILVER MEDAL.— 
Paris Exhibition, 1867.—Morson’s Pepsine Wine, 
Globules, and Lozeng the popular remedy for weak 
digestion. Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, W.C. Bottles from 3s. Boxes from 2s 6d, 
globules in bottles from 2s. 
j EAKNESS.— The Finest Tonic is 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, unrivalled as a 
stomachic stimulant. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Con- 
fectioners, &c., at 30s per dozen. WATERS and 
WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2 Martin's lane, 
Cannon street, London. 


ASSAM TEA 

Can now be procured genuine from the 
PPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY’S 
DEPOT, 69 King William street, London, E.C.— 
This Tea is sold pure as received direct from the Com- 
pany’s Plantations in Assam. It is far superior to 
Ohina Tea in flavour, and of double the strength. Terms 
cash. Oampoi, 2s 6d per lb.; Souchong, 3s per lb.; and 
Pekoe, 4s per Ib. Orders with remittances should be 

addressed to the Manager of the Depdt of the 
UPPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY (Limited), 69 

King William street, London, E.C. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
¢ SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 














TEAM YACHTS.—Messrs. YARROW 
and HEDLEY, Engineers, Isle of Dogs, Poplar, 
E., construct all descriptions of Steam Yachts. Small 
Screw Steam Yachts for river navigation, from £145 
upwards, 
Engines fitted to existing boats. 
Prices and particulars on application. 


UROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 

For LIFE ASSURANCE, ANNUITIES, and GUA- 
BANTEE of FIDELITY in SITUATIONS of TRUST 
CHAIRMAN—General Sir FREDERIC SMITH, 
K.H., F.R.S. 





Policies payable during life, indisputable, not liable to 
forfeiture. 
The ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, and EAST INDIA 
LIFE DEPARTMENT, 
affording peculiar advantages to officers and others in 
the Navy and Army, is under the especial patronage of 
her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 

The European Society is specially authorized by the 
Imperial Parliament to guarantee the fidelity of Govern- 
ment officials. 





New Premium Income in 1858, 1859, 1860......... £76,000 
e % 1861, 1862, 186: +. 117,000 
1864, 1865, 1866......... 171,000 


” ” 
Annual Income exceeds £340,000. 

The return of each week's new business may be 
obtained at the Offices, or of any of the Agents. 

he Annuity Tables offering special advantages to 

Annuitants, and full particulars of the popular prin- 

ciples of this Society, will be found in the new Pros- 

pectus, which will be forwarded to applicants post free, 

HENRY LAKE, General Mauager. 
316 Regent street, and 17 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, 
London. 


I MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY.—Instituted 1820. j 

The security of a subscribed capital of £750,000 and 
an Assurance Fund amounting to more than seven 
years’ purchase of the total annual income. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
assured every fifth year. 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 
ably reduced rates. 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first five years. 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
render values. 

Whole-world licences free of charge when the circum- 
stances are favourable. 

Endowments for children. 

Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 

Notices of Assignment registered and acknowlodgod 
without a fee. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, 8.W., 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


= at 5, 54. and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 
DIgacTors. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon,Esq.|P. F. Robertson, Esq., 
George Ireland, Esq. MP. 

Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 5}, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent. 
per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


(LOLOL 











LONIAL INVESTMENTS. 


The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad street, London. By order, 

BR. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 








and SON, sole proprietors of the celeb pts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

J The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 

the well known label, signed ‘Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 

Caancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
ke genuine, 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards stroet, Port- 
mn square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
@ view to deceive purchasers. 


tt by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 








a INDIGESTION. 
N ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.—A 
& Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 

Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and L1s. 





OYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Lombard street, London, and North John street, 
Liverpool. 
CAPITAL, £2,000,000. 

Lirs Bonvusas hitherto among the largest ever 
declared by any Office. 

Spro1aAL Noticke.—All new participating Life Assur- 
ances now effected will share in an increased proportion 
of the Profits, in accordance with the Resolution of 
last Annual Meeting. 

Fire.—Moderate Premiums. 

ANNUAL INCOME nearly £800,000. 

PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTONE, Secretary in London 


ICOLL’S GUINEA WATERPROOF 

TWEED, and their TWO-GUINEA MELTON 

OLOTH OVEROOATS are patronized by Travellers 
all over the World. 

Ladies’ Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, One Guinea. 
Riding Habits, Three to Six Guineas. 
Equestrian Ovtfits Complete. 

Hi. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street; 22 
Oornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; and 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


SERVANTS’ LIVERIES, _ best, 
moderate prices. 
H. J.and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, and 
22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 





at 





ETROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that Scrip Certificates 
for the 6 per cent. Debenture Stock vosontly issued will 
be ready to be exchanged for the Banker's Receipts at 
this office on and after Tuesday, the 28th inst. 

Persons having paid up in fall are requested to send 
in their Banker's Receipts with the name and address 
in which the stock is to be registered, on and after the 
15th May, when the Stock will be duly registered and 
Debenture Stock Certificates will be issued in exchange. 

GEO. HOPWOOD, Secretary. 

6 Westminster chambers, 8.W., April 23, 1868. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, & GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St. James's square, London, S.W. 
Established 1824. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIBTY'S OPERATIONS :— 
The Annual Income, steadily increasing, 

exceeds £218,000 
The Assurance Fund, safely invested, is over £1,507,000 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last Divi- 

sion was £272,682 
The Total Claims by death paid amount to... £2,369,876 
The following are among the distinctive features of the 

Society :— 

Crepit Systew.—On any *Polie for the whole of 
Life, where the age does not exceed 60, one-half of the 
Annual Premiums during the first flve years may re- 
main on credit, and may either continue as a debt on 
the Policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low RATEs OF PREMIUM FOR YOUNG LIvss, with early 
participation in Profits. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES may be effected, without 
Profits, by which the Sum Assured becomes payable on 
the attai nt of a specified age, or at death, which- 
ever event shall first happen. 

INVALID LIVES may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk. 

Promrt SSTTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.— Claims paid 
thirty days after proof of death, 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Divi- 
sion in 1867 averaged 45 per cent., and the Cash Bonus 
26 per cent., on the Premiums paid in the five years. 

he next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1872, and persons who effect New Policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
Division to one year’s additional share of Profits over 
later Entrants. 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be ob- 
tained of any of the Society's Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

13 St. James's square, London, 8.W 

RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 

1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Sb hai koh , Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c.. and the effect- 
—— remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms fur which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


Threadneedle street, London, 1868. 


Established 1824, and incorporated by Royal Charter. 
COTTISH UNION INSURANCE 
COMPANY (Fire and Life), 
37 Cornhill, London, E.C, 
Moderate rates of premium, Liberal conditions. 
Prompt settlements. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
No 37 Cornhill, London, 


Ss o-_ of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued apon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge street, 
Blackfriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1886. 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1867. 

Fink DePaRTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks. 

Lirs DePaRTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1866)—£1,126,541. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 
































Si* POUNDS PER WEEK 

while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
£6 5s to the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 

May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 

Single or Double Journeys. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 


hill, and 10 Regent street, 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 
- A Noble Woman. By J. 6. 


JEAFFRESON, Author of “Live it Down.” Second 
Edition. 3 vols. 
“A very pleasant book. The siory has a healthy, 
genuine reality which makes it charming.”—Athenwum, 
“+A Noble Woman’ is written from first to last in a 
style that is lucid, easy, and vigorous. A great charm 
about it is its thoroughly pure and healthy tone.”"—<Séar, 


The Countess’s Cross. By Mrs. 


EGERTON. 3 vols. 
Country Coteries. By Lady 
CHATTERTON. 3 vols. 


“A clever and amusing novel. There is enough of 
real life and society to make the characters natural, 
and to give the book the zest of gossip about neighbours 
with whom we are personally acquainted.”"—Atheneun. 


Meg. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author 


of .“« The Curate’s Discipline.” 3 vols. 
“Mrs, Eiloart's writing is very clever.”"—Spectator. 
“ This novel is a very good one.”—Zraminer, 


Dora. By Julia Kavanagh, 
Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Advle,” &. 8 vols. 

“The whole story is unique in talent, interest, and 
charm.”—Z.caminer, 

“Miss Kavanagh always writes things that are worth 
reading. In the present novel there are sketches of 
character, household interiors, bits of descriptive life, 
which are charming.” —Athenxum, 


From Olympus to Hades. 


Mrs. Forrester, Author of “Fair Women.” 3 
vols, (Just ready. 


Hurst and BLacks&tTT, 13 Great Marlborough strect. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols., 21s. 


Charlie Villars at Cambridge. 


By G. L. TOTTENHAM, Trinity College. 

FROM THE TIMES, APRIL 9.—* There are many inter- 
esting and suggestive topics treated of in Mr. Totten- 
ham's book. The author deserves credit for the pains- 
taking fidelity with which he introduces us to the 
successive scenes of a University man’s career. Many 
of his descriptions are given with a good dea! of spirit. 

Hurst and BLAcKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


N USIC.—Messrs. ROBERT COCKS 

and CO. respectfully beg to remind the pro- 
fession gencrally and the heads of schools that they 
are, as heretofore, prepared to OPEN ACCOUNTS, and 
to SEND OUT PARCELS of MUSIC on APPROBA- 
TION. Term (gratis and post free) on application. 
References solicited. Returns to be made at the 
expiration of every half-year. 

A Catalogue of 12,000 Pianoforte Works; also a 
Catalogue of 2.000 Songs, Ducts, and Trios, with Key, 
Compass, &c., marked.—Publishers to the Queen, 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and H.LM,. the Emperor 
Napoleon III. 


AMILTON’S MODERN 
INSTRUCTIONS forthe PIANOFORTE. 627th 
edition, 4s.; free for 28 stamps, 
“It is unapproached by anything of the kind that 
has hitherto been produced."—Urien(al Circular, March 
26. 








APPENDIX toditto, by G. F. West, 5s.; 
33 stamps,—London: Ropert Cocks and Co., 
Burlington street, and may be had everywhere. 


free by post, 
New 








ATIONAL PORTRAIT ENHIBI- 
' TION, EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON.—Third and concluding series of Celebrated 
Persons who have died since 1600, and a supplemen- 
tary collection of others before that date, is NOW 
OPEN daily. 

Admission, Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fri- 
days, and Saturdays, One Shilling each person; Tues- 
days, Half-a-Crown. Open from 10 a.m, till 7 p.m. 
Catalogues, Is and Is 6d. 


HE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of PICTURES by FRENCH and 
FLEMISH ARTISTS is NOW OPEN, at the Gallery, 
120 Pall Mall. 
Admission, Is; catalogue, 6d. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS, The SIXTY-FOURTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION will OPEN on MONDayY, 
April 27, at 5 Pall Mall East. Admittance, 1s. 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 











OLMAN HUNT'S PICTURE of 
ISABELLA;; or, the POT of BASIL, is now ON 

VIEW at Messrs. E.GAMBART & Co.'s New Galleries, 
1 King street, St. James's, from 10till 5. Admission, Is, 


NEW- BOOKS. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


““ECCE HOMO.” By the Right 


Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


On 


Crown 8vo, illustrated, 5s, 


A SISTER’S BYE-HOURS. 


Author of “ Studies for Stories.” 


By the 


Square 8vo, illustrated, 12s. 


LA BELLE FRANCE. By Bessie 
PARKES-BELLOC, Author of “ Vignettes,” “ Essays 
on Woman's Work,” &c, 


Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


DAYS of YORE. By Sarah Tytler. 
Uniform with “ Papers for Thoughtful Girls.” 
“The concentrated power which we admire in 
‘Citoyenne Jacqueline’ is precisely the kind of power 
to ensure an equal success to the author in ‘Days of 
Yore,” Nostory in the book disappoints us; each has 
‘the virtue of a full draught in a few drops;’ and in 
each there is the quintessence of such a novel as 
Thackeray might have written.”"—/all Mall Gazette. 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8yo, 6s. 


REMINISCENCES of a HIGHLAND 
PARISH. By NorMAN MAcLgop, D.D. 

“This picture of a parish is an enchanting one, 
exhibiting a remarkable instance of a whole com- 
munity brought up amid rude conditions of existence to 
a high standard of education and retinement......... It is 
difficult to give an idea of the variety of the book. 
The account of Rory, the minister's man, so clever as a 
steersman; the chapter on the Fools; the legends of 
the Highland churchyard, especially the myth of the 
Spanish Princess; the Snowstorm tales; and the fairy 
tiction called ‘ The Spirit of Eld,’—all breathe the air of 
the Highlands, and give warmth and life to the picture. 
seesesace Dr. Norman Macleod comes before the world as 
an illustration of many of the best qualities of the 
national mind.”—Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The DISCIPLE, and other POEMS. By 
GEORGE MACDONALD, M.A., Author of * Within and 
Without,” &c, 

“One of the truest, most beantiful, and most musical 
volumes of verse which has been given to modern 
readers.’—ritish Quarterly Review, 


New and Cheaper Edition, small 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The REGULAR SWISS ROUND. By 
the Rev. HARRY JONES, M.A, 
“Just the sort of book which those who travel for 
real pleasure or instruction will welcome.”’—Jritish 
Quarterly Kevier. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The MAN of BIRTH and the WOMAN 


of the PEOPLE, By Magia SCHWARTZ. 3 vols. 
post Svo, 31s 6d. 

“The story is undoubtedly clever, and is entirely free 
from the vulgar sensationalism which characterizes too 
many of our modern works of fiction, It is irresistibly 
enthralling and unexceptionably healthy in its tone.”— 
Nonconformist, 


GRACE'S FORTUNE. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Sis 6d. 
“Really a good novel, truthfully conceived, and care- 
fully written; an honest story of love, misfortune, and 
varied goodness.”"—Contemporary Review, 


The WIZARD of the MOUNTAIN. 
By WILLIAM GILBERT, Author of “Dr, Austin's 
Guests.” 2 vols. post Svo, 21s. 

“Mr. Gilbert's imagination is intense rather than 
vivid, but it produces a powerful effect by its very 
literality. His conceptions have the sharp, matter-of- 
fact character of the old German engravings of Death 
and his doings, or of the miracles of the saints; and the 
variety of his supernatural stories says much for the 
vigour of his imagination."—Daily News, 











STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill. 


i te “BEEHIVE NEWSPAPER,” 
the Organ of the Industrial Classes, of Saturday, 
April 25 (This Day), contains:—The Bristol Election— 
The Miners’ Lockout at Wigan—The Ironworkers’ Con- 
ference—The Best Report of the Fenian Trials—Notes 
of the Week—Trade and Co-Operative News from all 
parts—and all the General News of the Week. 
Everybody should read the “ BEEHIVE.” 
Office: 10 Bolt court, Fleet street, E.C. 








HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
J ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MODERATOR LAmMPs, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass, STATUETTERS in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-Room erected expressly 
for these articles, 

OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 





es 
UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTIT 
Q for LADIES, UTION 
Tufnell Park, Camden road, London, 
The SUMMER TERM is from APRIL 24, 
30th. Fee for Residents in Finishing Sh ULE 
Guineas; Middle School, 40 Guineas; Elemeis” 
School, 30 Guineas per annum. tary 
Payment reckoned from entrance, 
Governess Students received. Certificates granted 
For Prospectuses, with list of reverend patrons ang 
lady patroncsses, address Mrs, MOREL, Lady Pri 
at the College. 7 Principal 





, r ¢ Se aes 
BRIGHTON.—36 AND 37 MEDINA Vituag, 
\ RS. THEOPHILUS DAVIES 
» receives into her house twenty yo: ladie 
Resident Pupils, satiate ian 
They are trained in all the branches of a Libera} 
English education, as well as in Latin, French, ang 
German, music, singing, and drilling. 
The terms, which are inclusive, may be learned 
application to Mrs. DAVIES. = 
REFEREES, 
W. B. Hodgson, Esq., LL.D., one of the Examiners ip 
London University. 
J. D, Morell, Esq., LL.D., H.M.’s Inspector of Schools, 
R. H. Hutton, Esq., M.A., Englefield Green, z 
J. 8. Laurie, Esq., Inner Temple, formerly HM’; 
Inspector of Schools. 
Hodgson Pratt, Esq., late of the Bengal Civil Service, 


7 rT r POR a 
VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.w 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, next door t 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS, 
—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has Twelve Large 
Show-rooms devoted exclusively to the separate dis- 
play of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads, The 
stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most 
varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at 
prices proportionate with those that have tended to 
make his establishment the most distinguished in this 
country. 
Bedsteads, from ....se.000ee+e128 6d to £20 Os each. 
Shower Baths, from........ +88 Od to £6 Os each, 
Lamps (Moderateur), from...6s 0d to £8 10s each, 
All other kinds at the same rate, 
Pure Colza Oil .........000+ee0000+008 9d per gallon. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WIL- 
LIAM 8S. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain 
such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, 
Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and Genera! Lronmongery 
as cannot be approached elsewhere either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workman- 
ship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 &s 
to £33 10s; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 78 to 
-5 12s; Steel Fenders, £3 3s to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s to £18; Chimney-Pieces, 
from £1 88 to £100; Fire-Irons, from 3s 3d the set to 
£4 4s. The BURTON andall other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates. 


TILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING L[LRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post-free. It contains upwards of 
700 Uustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 
Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, 
Stoves and Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-Pieces, 
Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Guseliers, 
Tea Trays, 
Urns and Kettles, 
Table Cutlery, 
Clocks and Candelabra, 
Baths and Toilet Ware, 
Tron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Bedding and Bed-Hangings, 
Bed-Room Cabinet Furniture, 
Turnery Goods, &c., 
with List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; andl 
Newman yard, London. 


GEWING MACHINES. 

VW, F THOMAS and Co. 

[HE CELEBRATED «No. 2,” £10. 
[DOMESTIC MACHINES, from £5 5s 
LL LOCK-STITCH. WORK ALIKE 


on BOTH SIDES. Catalogues sent free. 


\ F. THOMAS and CO., 1 and 2, 
e OCHEAPSIDE, and REGENT CIRCUS, 
OXFORD STREET. 

















NPARALLELED EASTER 
NOVELTIES.—The Shadow Blondin on the 

High Rope—Professor Pepper on Faraday's Optical 
Experiments with Cogged Wheels; the Thaumatrope; 
the Kalotrope—Buckland's Musical, Spectral, and Dio- 
ramic Entertainment, * The Marquis of Carabas,” scenes 
by O'Connor, of the Haymarket—Spiritual Manifesta- 
tions 4 la Home—Andersen’s beautiful story, “The 
Angel and the Flowers,” illustrated—New Wonders, 
“ Everything Floating in the A forma portion of the 
festivals provided for the patrons of the POLY- 
TECHNIC, the large theatre of which has been re 
decorated, and a new classical proscenium added, the 
design of John O'Connor, Esq., the Haymarket artiste. 






O SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 

CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 


Mess, Export,and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted. 


LONDON—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT.—Sores, 

wounds, ulcerations, and other diseases affect- 
ing the skin are amendable by this cooling and healing 
unguent, It has called forth the loudest praises from 
persous who had suffered for years from bad legs, 
abscesses, and chronic ulcers, after every hope of cure 
had long passed away. None but those who have 
experienced the soothing effect of this Ointment can 
form an idea of the comfort it bestows, by restraining 
inflammation and allaying pain. Whenever this Oint- 
ment has been once used it has established its own 
worth, and has again been eagerly sought for as the 
easiest and safest remedy for all ulcerous complaints . 
In neuralgia, rheumatism, and gout the same applica- 
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street.—Established 1807. 





ion, properly used, gives wonderful relief. 
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This day. in 2 yols, crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


EED. A Novel by the 
ba = pE Bury. With Illustrations 
H. THOMAS. 


ais London and New York: VimTceE and Co. 

This day, in crown 8v0, cloth, 5s. 

La 
RUE of H E A RT. 
By Kay SPEN. 

aceful and natural story. In some parts 

“s a fee ‘Jane Eyre,’ but there is nothing in it 
ae sirdne ss which characterizes that novel, and it 
: =~ much fle of heart and natural genial affection.” 
aver 
ppealing by its simplicity and 


tory, a 
Th A el a os eelings of our nature.” — Weekly 


— to the finer f 
unds in touching incident, in skilful sketching, 
d in just and noble sentiment. There are several 
an as which it ishard to read with dry eye and quiet 
creat "—Freeman. 
London and New York: Vmrtve and Co, 


“It "abo 


New Edition, now ready, in 16mo, price 2s 6d, cloth. 
‘ACRED POEMS. By the late Right 
Ko Hon. Sir RoBERT GRANT. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster row. 
—NTHONY TROLLOPE'S MAGAZINE, 
Will be ready on the 29th inst, 
MAY. 


oe PAUL’S for 





Price ls. 
CONTENTS. 
GREED. Chap. XXIII. The Trial; Chap. 
. AU IV, The Sentence; Chap. XXV. Conclusion. 
2 The IRISH CHURCH DEBATE. 
HTING 
» OLUMBUS. A Dramatic Fragment. 
5, NEW FACTS in the BIOGRAPHY of RALEIGH. 
6, LIFE STUDIES. No. L “ Our Own” Great Man. 
7, SYBEL'S HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLU- 


TION. 
8. ANONYMOUS JOURNALISM. 
: PHINEAS FINN, the IRISH MEMBER. By 


Anthony Trollope. With an Illustration, Chap. 
XXVIL Phineas Discussed; Chap. XXVIII. 


The Second Reading is Carried; Chap. XXIX. 
A Cabinet Meeting; Chap. XXX. Mr. Kennedy's 
Luck. 

London and New York: Virtve and Co. 





Will be ready on the 30th inst. 


HE ART JOURNAL 
No, LXXVIL, New Series, May, 1808, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

Line EnGravines.—I. “FALSTAFF and _his 
FRIENDS,” after C. Leslie, R.A.; “SUNSET—St. 
HELIER’S, JERSEY,” after A. Clint. 

The following Articles illustrated with Engravings on 
Wood :—Memorials of Flaxman, by G. F. Teniswood— 
The Legend of Madame Sainte Notburg—The Explora- 
tion of Palestine. Also an account of the Exhibitions 
of National Portraits, of the Society of British Artists, 
of the French and Flemish Gallery, and of Fine Art in 
Scotland and Abroad, Picture Sales, Art Gossip, Obi- 
tuary, Reviews, and Topics of the Month. 

With this Number is issued the Fourteenth Part of 
the “Illustrated Catalogue of the Paris Exhibition,” 
containing numerous Engravings of the choicest Speci- 
mens of Industrial Art. 

London and New York: VintveE and Co, 


No. I, MAY. 
| ST. JAMES’S 
NEW SERIES. 
Edited by Mrs. Rrippewn. 
Author of “George Geith,” “Too Much Alone,” &c. 
A LIFE'S ASSIZE; a Novel. By the Author of 
“George Geith.” 
Chap, 5.—Through the Night. 
»  6—The First Law of Nature. 
— for the INDIANS. 
SON 
v NIV ERSITY REF¢ IRM. 
CABS. No. IL 
PROVENCA a ~ /. ERATURE. 
IN MEMORL 
HIRELL: a y Hq 
Chap. 4.—Passing Glimpses. 
» 5—Over ¢ a Bau. 











Illustrated, 1s, 


MAGAZINE. 








+  6—Dolgar 
The NATIONAL bX mR T RAIT EXHIBITON. 
POEM: BURIED HOPES. 
CHIVALRY. 
IRISH WRONGS and ENGLISH REMEDIES. 
pe _ TRAVELLERS: 
POEM: 
‘ tin : “SKRE T, 10 King William street, Charing 
TOSS, 


On Wednesday, the 29th inst., (One Shilling), No. 101. 


T= CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
-. With Illustrations by M. ELLen 
iowanse, __ F. W. — SON. 


NTS, 
The BRAMLEIGHS of ‘BISIHC P'S FOLLY. 
Illustration. 
Chap 43. A Special Mission. 
» 4. The Church Patrons. 
» 45. A Pleasant Dinner. 
” = ry see and a Gossip. 
roposal in Form. 
RECOLLECTIC NS a GIBSON the SCULPTOR. 
NOTES on NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS in the 
SC wets LOWLANDS, 
CONTENTED. 
PUNISHMENT i in the DAYS of OLD. 
OUT of the SILENCE 
CHARLES DIBDIN a his SONGS. 
AVONHOE. With an Illustration. 
Chap. 1. Avonhoe, 
> The Good Old Times, 
” A Pair of F ~ weed 
4A Hunting Mornir 


With an 


The MS. JOURNAL of CAPT: ALN E. THOMPSON, R.N. 


SmitH, ELDER, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


THE ARGOSY. 


Edited by Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 
Ready on Tuesday, April 28. 
The MAY NUMBER of the ARGOSY. 


CONTENTS. 
1. ANNE TIEREFORD. By the Author of “East 
Lynne,” with a full-page Mlustration. 
Chap. 11. The New Tenant. 
12. In the Ironing-Room. 
2, The WORLD and the SONG, By Charles Mackay, 


LL.D. 

3. HALF-AN- HOUR'S WALK in NORMANDY. By 
Hesba Stretton. 

4. TOO LATE, 

5. SANKER'S VISIT. 

6. AUNT FELICITE, A Norman Story. By K. 8. 
Macquoid. 

7. On SOME NOTABLE DREAMS. 

8. PATTY'S MISTAKE, 

9. OUR LOG-BOOK. 

Sixpence, Monthly. 

The first volume of the ARGOSY will be ready on 
May 1, handsomely bound in orange cloth, gilt and 
bevelled edges, price 4s 6d. Covers for the ARGOSY 
may be had separately, price 1s 6d, from all booksellers. 


A NEW NOVEL in 3 vols, 
On the 5th of May, at all Libraries. 


ETHEL’S ROMANCE. 
A NOVEL. 
CHARLES W. Woop, 13 Tavistock street, Strand. 





This day, 8vo, price 6d. 
HWE IRISH DIFFICULTY. 
1. The CHURCH QUESTION. The LAND 
QUESTION. 3. The EDUCATION QUESTION. Being 
a Review of the Debate in the House of Commons on 
Mr. Maguire's Motion (March 10, 1868), By AN 
OBSERVER. 
RivINGTONS, Waterloo place, London ; 
Cambridge. 








Oxford and 





This day, 8vo, price 6d. 
IIE CHURCH, the LAND, and the 
CONSTITUTION; or, Mr. Gladstone in the 
Newly-Reformed Parliament. 
RIvVINGTONs, Waterloo place, London; Oxford aud 
Cambridge. 


This day, 8vo, price 6d. 
w! OME of the ARGUMENTS by which 
Mr. GLADSTONE’S RESOLUTIONS are sup- 

ported CONSIDERED, By Lord REpESDALE, 

RIviInGTons, Waterloo place, London; Oxford and 
Cambridge. 
rPUE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 

248, is en This Day. 
CONTRNTS. 
Lord MACAULAY a his SCHOOL. 
The USE of REFUSE, 
ROBERT SOUTH. 
UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
Lord ROMILLY’S IRISH PUBLICATIONS, 
The FARMER'S FRIENDS and FOES. 
The NEW SCHOOL of RADICALS. 
WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT. 
. PURCHASE in the ARMY, 
10. The IRISH CHURCH, 

*,* The GENERAL INDEX to the last Twenty Vols. 
of the QUARTERLY REVIEW is NOW READY. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


Aycalh iMabitls Ms sgpat 


Pri ice > Is, Monthly. 


ypacumutan’s MAGAZINE, 
i No, 103 (for MAY). 
CONTENTS OF THE NUM BER 
1. Mr. TENNYSON’ S NEW POEM, 
LUXURY and the SC HOL, AR.” 
Mr HELPS’ “ REALMAH,” 
. Mr. E. A. ABBOTT on 
ENGLISH.” 
. A CITY at PLAY.” 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 
Mr. T. W. HIGGINSON on “The AMERICAN 
LECTURE-SYSTEM.” 
= aaa CHAPLET of PEARLS,” con- 
ed. 
“ WORKMEN on 


the THAMES and ELSE- 
WHER 


. Miss ROSSETTI'S “A SMILE and a SIGH” and 
“ DEAD HOPE.” 
Mr. CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM on “The ABYS- 
SINLAN EXPEDITION.” 
MACMILLAN and Co.,, 


On the 28th inst., 1s, The MAY NUMBER of the 
EMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS. 


“EU CRETIUS. 





continued. 
“The TEACHING of 
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_ By the Author of “John 
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London. 





1. KITTY. A New Serial Story. By the Author of 
“ Dr. Jacob,” * John and I,” &e. 
Chap. 1. Show Day in Bohemia. 
» 2. The Joys and Sorrows of Bohemia, 
» 3. How the Summer passed, 
» 4 The Normans. 
5. The Thin Edge of the Wedge. 


REMINISCENCES of a COUNTRY EDITOR. By 
James Hannay. 

STEVEN LAWRENC E, YEOMAN. By the Author 
of “ Archie Lovell.” Chaps 48 to 51. 

CURIOSITIES of MARRIAGE LAW. 

The STORY of PAULINE. By the Author of “ Fair 
Women. 

On LAKE NICARAGUA, 

COUSIN FANNY. By the Author of “Charlie 
Thornhill.” 

The KNIGHT of INNISHOWEN. 

. A LOST NAME. By the Author of “ Uncle Silas.” 

Chaps. 72 to 74. 

RicHagD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


wm so 


uP 


ae 





ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY 
COMPANY. 

LATE HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY. 
ESTABLISHED ONE HUNDRED AND Four Years. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
(Commencing at any Date.) 

Class I.—For the NEWEST BOOKS. 


In London, In the Country. The Year. 
— VOLUMES or SIX VOLUMES for £2 2s. 
@ or NINE e £3 3s. 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY 
COMPANY. 








The arrangements for the accommodation 
of Clubs and Institutions, both in Town and 
Country, are on the most liberal scale possible. 


Class I.—For the NEWEST BOOKS. 
CARRIAGE FREE. 
FIFTEEN VOLUMES at a time for FIVE GUINEAS: 
perannum ; or, 
EIGHTY ee at a time for TWENTY-FIVE 
LNEAS AS pers annum. 


Class Il.—For OLD OLDER BOOKS. 
CARRIAGE FREE. 
FORTY VOLUMES at a time for FIVE GUINEAS 
per annum; or, 
TWO HUNDRED VOLUMES at a time for TWENTY 
GUINEAS per annum. 

Terms of Subscription, Lists of the Newest and of 
Older Books, and Sale Catalogues, are forwarded free 
on application to THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager. 
Ohief Office: 15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 

City Office: 32 Poultry, E.C, 
Manchester Branch: 25 Corporation street. 
Paris Agency: 64 Rue du | Faubourg St. Honoré, 





ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY 


COMPANY. 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS. 


Her Majesty's Journal (Best Edition), 4s 6d—Early 
Years of the Prince Consort, 5s 64—T. S. Duncombe's 
Life, 2 v., 16s—Dyer's Kings of Rome (New Copies), 
lis—Sir Philip Francis’s Memoirs, 2 v., 17s—A Winter 
with the Swallows, 5s—Jesse’s George the Third, 3 v., 
13s—Palgrave's Arabia, 2 v., 9s—Lord E. Cecil's Impres- 
sions, 1s 6d—Miss Cobbe’s Italics, 2s 6d—-Trollope's 
Barset, 2 v., 8s 6d—Bound to Please, 2 v.,6s—The Dear 
Girl, 3 v., %—Not Wisely but Too Well, 3 v., 3s 6d— 
Old Sir Douglas, 3 v., 43 64, and Twelve Hundred 
others. 

The NEW SALE CATALOGUE (just out) is for- 
warded free by THOMAS HOOKUAM, Manager. 

15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Half- e-Crown, Monthly . 
T= CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 
CONTENTS oF THE May Numper, 
LACORDAIRE: a Study, By R. W. Dale, M.A, 
. TECHNICAL EDUCATION, By J. M. Ludlow. 
. HENRY WATKINS ALLEN, By the Rev. Canon 
Robertson. 
4. PROFESSOR BAIN on MIND and the CORRELA- 
TION of FORCE. 
A SHORT PLEA for LATIN VERSE. By the Rev. 
Alfred Church, 
6. The NATIONAL INCOME of the ae KING- 
DOM—WAGES, PROFITS, REN 
The EDUCATION QU “rrr in HOLLAND. IL. 
By a Dutch Clergymar 
MEMOIRS of BARON BUNSEN, 
. NOTICES of BOOKS. 
1. Theological.—2. Historical and Biographical.— 
8. Philosophical and Scientiflc—4. Classical.— 
5. Travel.—6. Poetry, Fiction, and Essay.—7. 
Miscellaneous.—8. German Literature. 
STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill. 
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Sixpence, Monthly, Illustrated. 


Oo OD WwW OR D S. 
EDITED BY 
NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., one of Her Majesty's 
Chaplains. 


CONTBSNTS OF THE MAY Part. 

The WOMAN'S KINGDOM: a Love Story. B 
the Author of “John Halifax, ’. ememmoeal Wit! 
Illustrations. Chaps. 12, 13, 

RECENT SPECULATIONS on PRIMEV AL MAN. 
By the Duke of Argyll. No, 3. The Antiquity 
of Man. With Dlustrations, 

3. A WEEK on the NORTH COAST of CORNWALL, 
By the Dean of Canterbury. With Illustrations, 

The SAILOR on SHORE. By Richard Rowe. 

The ITALIAN WOUNDED: Four Months in @ 
Garibaldian Hospital. By the Countess Marie 
Montemerli, With Portraits, 

. MORNING DEW. By G. A. Simcox, M.A. 

SOME CHARACTERISTICS of the PAPACY. By 
the Dean of Westminster. Part IL. With an 
Illustration. 

8. A WORKING MAN'S COURTSHIP. Communi- 
cated by Matthew Browne. 

NO LEISURE: a Sermon for the London Season. 
By the Dean of Chester. 

10. Mrs. DUBOSQ’S DAUGHTER. Bya London Mer- 

chant. With an Illustration. 

11. The GOLD BRIDGE: a Legend of the Ninth Cen- 

tury. By Isa Craig Knox. With an Iilustration. 

12. The NEW CHURCH at the MISTIBITHIWONG. 
By Henry Kingsley 

The LITTLE FAIR SOUL. By M. B. Smedley. 


STRAHAN and Co., 36 Ludgate hill. 
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LYELL’S 
PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 


Now ready, with Plates and Woodcuts, 8vo, 16s, 


SECOND VOLUME. 
THE 


PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY ; 


OR, THE MODERN CHANGES OF THE EARTH 
AND ITS INHABITANTS, CONSIDERED AS 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF GEOLOGY, 

By Sir CHARLES LYELL, Bart., M.A., F.R.S. 
Tenth and entirely revised Edition. 


In this yolume the Author gives his views as to the 
history of opinion respecting the nature of species, and 
the bearing upon it of the discoveries of the last fifteen 
years since the ninth edition was issued. In this inter- 
val almost all we know about the antiquity of man and 
all the writings of Darwin and his followers have been 
published. Among the great questions on which the 
author has modified, and in some cases entirely altered, 
his views, may be mentioned the hypothesis of Special 
Creation—the progressive development of the organic 
world from the earliest to the latest times, and the ap- 
plication of the doctrine of transmutation to man, and 
the different races of the human family. 

*,* The TENTH EDITION of the above work is now 
complete in 2 vols. 


TIL 


LYELL’'S ELEMENTS OF 
GEOLOGY: 


OR, THE ANCIENT CHANGES OF THE EARTH 
AND ITS INHABITANTS, AS ILLUSTRATED 
BY GEOLOGICAL MONUMENTS. 


Sixth Edition, greatly Enlarged, with 770 Woodcuts, 
8vo, 18s. 


LYELL'S 
GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES OF 
THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN, 


WITH REMARKS ON THEORIES OF THE ORIGIN 
OF SPECIES BY VARIATION. 


Third Edition, revised, with Illustrations, 8vo, 14s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





NEW POEM by Mr. MORRIS. 
Will be ready in a few days, in 1 thick vol. crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 14s, 
HE 


EARTHLY PARADISE. 

Containing the following Tales in Verse. 
The Wanderers, The Love of Alcestis, 
Atalanta’s Race, The Lady of the Land. 
The Man Born to be King. | The Son of Croesus. 
The Doom of King Acrisius | Tho Watching of 
The Proud King. Falcon. 
Cupid and Psyche. Pygmalion and the Image. 
The Writing on the Image. | Ogier the Dane, 

F. 8. Exis, 33 King street, Covent Garden. 


the 





Now ready, 12th Edition, revised and corrected. 


NGLISH SYNONYMES 
EXPLAINED, in Alphabetical Order: with 
copious Illustrations and Examples, drawn from the 
best Writers. With an Index to the Words. By 
Grorce Crass, A.M. 12th Edition, with Additions 
and Corrections, S8yo, 15s, cloth. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 








Now ready, the 36th Thousand, post § 8y0, price 7s 6d. 


SOYER'S MODERN 
kK Comprising Receipts for the Economic and 
Judicious Preparation of Every Meal of the day, and 
for the Nursery and Sick Room. By the late ALEXIS 
Soyer. With Illustrations on Wood, &c. 

“Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen 
and larder in the kingdom.”—Lancet. 

Also, by the same Author. 


SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENERA- 
TOR; or, System of Cookery for the Kitchens of the 
Wealthy. With Plates. Ninth Edition, 8vo, 15s, cloth. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall court. 

Ready this day, square 12mo, cloth, elegant, gilt ‘sides, 
5s, post free. 
| py EPITAPHS, ANCIENT 
and MODERN. Edited by the Rev. Joun 
Bootn, B.A. Cambridge, Author of “Epigrams, 
Ancient and Modern.” 

Bickers and Sox, Leicester square, London; and at 
uton. 

JOREIGN OFFICE LIST, MARCH, 

1868, is now ready, price 5s. By Epwakrp 
HerTsvet, Esq., Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, 
Foreign Office. 

HArrison, 59 Pall Mall, London, Bookseller to Her 

Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 





Just published, price 1s, 


| ELAND. By R. Conereve, M.A., 
M.R.C.P.L, 

“* Lascia dir le genti.’—DANTE. 

E, TRUELOVE, 256 High Holborn. 


HOUSEWIFE. | 


HINDOO FAIRY LEGENDS. 


Now ready, with Coloured Illustrations and Woodcuts, 
crown 8yo, 12s. 


LD DECCAN DAYS: or, HINDOO 
FAIRY LEGENDS current in SOUTHERN 
INDIA. Collected from Oral Tradition. By M. Frere, 
and illustrated by C. F. Frer&. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 

“ This collection of Hindoo Fairy Legends is in many 
respects a remarkable publication, While one member 
of the Frere family provides us with a charming 
version of the legends gathered from oral tradition, 
and a second adorns the work with several clever little 
drawings, Sir Bartle Frere himself furnishes the intro- 
duction to the whole. The triumvirate have done well 
in an agreeable undertaking, and the result is an 
interesting handsome volume.”"—/all Mall Gasette. 

JouN Murray, Albemarle street. 
THE CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPIST. 
Now ready, with Portrait, post 8vo. 


IFE of the Late WILLIAM WILBER- 

_4 FORCE. Revised and Condensed from the 

original Life. By His Son, SAMUEL, Lord Bishop of 
| Oxford. 

“Mr, Wilberforce's talents were of the very highest 
| order, his eloquence very powerful and attractive; and 
| in Parliament he held a position of authority and inde- 
; pendence almost unparalleled.,.... This volume, besides 
recording his career, contains a great deal about his 
contemporaries, but we have dwelt chiefly on its central 
figure, the noble philanthropist, the consummate orator, 
the blameless but genial Christian gentleman, whose 
path in this world was ‘like the shining light that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day.’ "—Times, 

“Its frequent mention of the most celebrated men of 
the time renders this life as amusing asa novel, But 
its highest valuo is the insight it gives us into the inner 
life of a man whose influence upon his age was greater 
than that of any of his contemporaries.”"—London Review. 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 














NEW EDITION of Sir RODERICK MURCHISON’S 
SILURIA. 


Now ready, 4th Edition, thoroughly revised, with 
Coloured Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 8vo, 30s, 


\TLURIA: a HISTORY of the OLDEST 
ROCKS in the BRITISH ISLES and OTHER 
COUNTRIES; with a Sketch of the Origin and Dis- 
tribution of Native Gold, the General Succession of 
Geological Formations and Changes of the Earth's 
Surface. By Sir RopertcK I. Murcutson, F.RS., 
Director-General of the Geological Survey of the British 
Isles. 

“*Siluria’ has taken its place among standard geo- 
logical works as the great authoritative text-book for 
the older formations. That so purely scientifle a 
volume, with so little of what might be thought a pop- 
ular element in it should flud such a steady sale, is one 
of the most pleasing proofs that the practical study of 
geology is yearly gaining ground, The book is certainly 
not light reading, nor is it of the kind that mere 
dabblers in the science are likely to purchase. But no 
geologist can do withoutit, nor can any one who wishes 
to know something of the oldest rocks find anywhere 
in our language so large a body of information on the 
subject. The present edition is not merely a reprint of 
the last one with a few emendations and additions. 
The changes it has undergone are so numerous that, in 
some respects, it may be called a new work. It has 
been subjected to a complete revision, and much new 
matter has been added.”—7Zimes. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 





ARCHITECTURE IN SPAIN. 
With 25 large Plans and 100 Illustrations, royal 8vo, 50s. 
T= GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE of 
SPAIN; from Personal Observations made 
during several Journeys through that Country. By 
G, E, Street, F.S.A., Author of “ The Brick and 
Marble Architecture of Italy.” 

“Mr. Street has not only explored and sketched the 
most considerable ecclesiastical buildings scattered 
over three-fourths of Spain, but he has gone very far 
into the learning of the subject. Every part of the 
work presents evidence of the labour and deep interest 
with which he pursued his investigations, and the 
result is one of the most curious and valuable architec- 
tural works which we have received for some time.”"— 
Guardian, 

“A most valuable work. It deserves to stand side 
by side with the best of Mr. Pugin’s contributions to the 
Catholic Revival, while in some respects it is superior, 
and deserves, as we doubt not it will receive, a careful 
study by professional architects."—Union Review. 

“This handsome volume merits the highest praise. 
It is well written and well illustrated; it is also well 
timed, and will certainly have the effect of calling the 
attention of travellers to this country for their tour.”"— 
Gentleman's Magazine. 

“A valuable contribution to the history of Gothic 
architecture, With the exception of the great work of 
Villa-Amil and Escosura, we have no publication which 
throws so much light on the architectural monuments 
of Spain.”"—Edinburgh Review. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle strect. 





Now ready, 8¥0, pp. 40, sewed, price 1s. 

.* ESSAY on the ADMISSION of 
a WOMEN to the PARLIAMENTARY FRAN- 
CHISE. By NiInon KINGSFORD, 

London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





By the Author of “ History of the French in India, 
from the Founding of Pondicherry to its Capture in 
1761.” 

Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, pp. 360, cloth, 6s. 

Tg 2 and LECTURES on INDIAN 

HISTORICAL SUBJECTS. 1. A Native State 
and its Rulers.—2. Lord Lake of Laswarrie.—3. Count 

Lally. —4. Havelock.—5. Hyder Ali's last War.—é6. 

Sir Hugh Rose. By Major G. B, MALLeson, Bengal 

Staff Corps. 


———___ 
Ts. LIBRARY C OMPANY 
DIRECT-DELIVERY SYSTEM— Th. ;~ 
system ever devised; good in theory and betterin 
tice.”"—Opinion of a Clergyman, March 4, 1368 prac. 


rNHE LIBRARY COMPANY 
DIRECT-DELIVERY SYSTEM.—“I haven, 

failed to get the books I have asked for." —Opini never 

Subscriber at Charmouth, March 4, 1863 =e 





NUE LIBRARY COMPAyy~ 

DIRECT-DELIVERY SYSTEM.—* Eyer 3 
its adoption I have been constantly and stele 
supplied with the very newest as well as the best a 
in History, Travels, Biography, Fiction, and 
Lettres in general.”"—Opinion of a Subscriber at T, a 
ton, March 7, 1868. vad 


NHE LIBRARY 








——————______ 
COMPANY— 
DIRECT-DELIVERY SYSTEM—The books 

are delivered carriage free to all the most importa: 
towns in the kingdom. A single guinea subser; ti “4 
carriage free. =, 


Al at, ane ee 
rEYUE LIBRARY COMPANy_ 
DIRECT-DELIVERY SYSTEM.—« The most 
perfect system for book circulation ever introduced,” 
| Opinion of a Subscriber at Bristol, March 6, 1863, 


_ » ie. eee 

7s E LIBRARY COMPANYy_ 

UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. General (fig 

—63 Welbeck street, Cavendish square. City Branch 

Gt King William street. West-End Branch—95 pay 
Mall. Brighton Branch—S0 King's Road. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—Neq 

and Choice Books.—The BEST BOOKS of the 

Season of every shade of opinion on all subjects of 

general interest obtain the widest possible circulation 

at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh copies ar 

added as the demand increases, and an ample supply 

is provided of all the principal forthcoming Books gs 
they appear. 

First-Class Subscription, One Guinea per annum, 
Book Societies supplied on liberal terms, 
Prospectuses postage free on application, 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford street, 
City Office: 4 King street, Cheapside. 


HE SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 

This instrument has a clear magnifying power 

of 32,000 times, shows all kinds of animalcule in water, 

circulation of the blood, &c., &c., adulteration of food, 

milk, &c., and is just the microscope that every surgeon, 

a, schoolmaster, student, and working man should 
ave. 

It is pronounced by the Press (and all scientifle men 
who have seen it) to be the best, cheapest, and most 
simple microscope ever invented. 

It has twenty times the power of the Coddingtor 
or Stanhope Microscope, and is twice as good a3 
the celebrated Rae Microscope (which has beer 
awarded so many prize medals), as may be inferred 
from the following letter received from Mr. Rae himself, 

CARLISLE, December 12th, 1867, 

To Mr. McCULLOCH, PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 

AKER, 

Sir,—Having seen some of your Diamond-Plats 
Lenses, I write to ask your terms for supplying me 
with the same per 20 gross, as I consider them superior 
to mine.—Yours, &c., 

RAE and CO., Opticians, Carlisle. 

I beg to inform the public that I have no agents 
anywhere, and all pretended agents are impostor, 
The above instrument can only be had from me, in 
Birmingham. Those at a distance who care for instruc 
tion and amusement, can have it safe and free by 
sample post, with book of full instructions, on receipt 
of 32 postage stamps. Samples sent abroad, two 
Stamps extra, 

All persons wishing further particulars and testi- 
monials, must send stamped and addressed envelope. 

Address, A. MCCULLOCH, Philosophical Instrament 
Maker, 18 Blucher street, Birmingham. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceoding 2s 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 58, and 6s per 
ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 43 6d, 53 6d, and 
6s 6d per 1,000, 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 
Is per 100. 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 23 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 10= 
Super thick quality. } 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 53; 
three letters from 7s. Business or Address Dies from 38, 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 














4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms, GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, Despated 
Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 
Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free. 

Established 1841. 
- — = — ———_—_——_——— are 
i FLUID MAGNESIA. 

A The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; aud of all other Chemists throughout 








London: TravusNER and Co., 60, Paternoster row. 
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MESSRS. 
sLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


BOOK of the FLOWER 
being Practical Directions for the Pro- 
satin, Culture, and Arrangement of Plants in 
Power Gardens all the year round. Ry DAvip 
THOMPSON, Archerfield, N.B. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


our DOMESTICATED DOGS : Their 
Treatment tn reference to Food, Diseases, Habits, 
baie Accomplishments. By the Author of the 
“Handy Horse Book. Feap., 23 6d. 


The HANDY HORSE BOOK; or, 
Practical Instructions in Riding, Driving, and the 
General Care and Management of Horses, By 
«Macenta.” New Edition, with Engravings. 
Crown 8vo, 48 6d. 


LAKE VICTORIA: a Narrative of 
Explorations in Search of the Source of the Nile. 
Compiled from the Memoirs of Captains Speke and 
Grant. By G. C. SWAYNE, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


0UR PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Winchester 
_Westminster—Harrow—Rugby. Notes of their 
History and Teachings. By Author of 
“Etoniana.” Crown 8yo, 8s 6d. 


of ST. COLUMBA, the Apostle 
of CALEDONIA. By the CountDE MONTALEMBERT. 
Crown 8y0, 33 6d. 


UNT DE MONTALEMBERT'S 
HISTORY of the MONKS of the WEST. Vols, 
L to V., 103 6d, each. Vols. IIL to V. are sold 
separately, containing the Conversion of England 
by the Monks. 


HISTORY of SCOTLAND: from Agri- 
cola's Invasion to the Revolution of 1688. By 
Joux Hitt Burton. Vols. I. to LV., 56s, 8vo. 


The ODYSSEY of HOMER. Trans- 
lated into English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. 
By Puitie STANHOPE WorRSLEY, Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s, 


The ILIAD of HOMER. Translated 
into English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. 
Books I. to XII. by the late Rey. PHILIP STANHOPE 
Worsiey, of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Book XIIL to XXIV., by Professor CONINGTON. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, 


LECTURES on GREEK PHILO- 
SOPHY. By James F. Ferrier, B.A., Oxon., 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political 
Economy, St. Andrew's. Post 8vo, 12s. 


SERMONS by the Rev. JOHN CAIRD, 
D.D., including the Sermon preached before H.M. 
the Queen and Prince Albert, at Crathie Church, 
October, 1555. A New Edition, feap., 5s. 


SILAS MARNER, the 
Raveloe. By GrorGe ELtor, 
price 2s 6d, with Engravings. 


Sir BROOK FOSSBROOKE. 


CHARLES LeveR. A New Edition, price 63. 


ESSAYS on SOCIAL SUBJECTS, from 





| HANDY 


GARDEN: 


the 


Weaver of 
A New Edition, 


By 


the Saturday Review. 2 vols. post 8vo. A New 
Edition, price 6s each Series. 
LIFE of W. E. AYTOUN, DCL. 


Author of “Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,”&e. By 
THEODORE MARTIN. Post 8vo, with Portrait, 12s, 


The BROWNLOWS. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford.” 3 vols. 


post Syo, 31s 6d. 


The SCIENCE of FINANCE; a Practi- 
cal Treatise. By R. H. PATTERSON, Author of the 
“Economy of Capital,” &., &c, Crown 8vo0, 14s, 


FAUST: a Dramatic Poem. By Goethe. 


Translated into English Verse by Theodore Martin. 
Second Edition. és, 


POETICAL WORKS of CAROLINE 


BOWLES SOUTHEY. Feap. cloth, gilt leaves, 5s, 


SELECTIONS from the POEMS of 


Mrs, HEMANS, Uniform with the above. 5s. 


Professor AYTOUN’S LAYS of the 


St 7 TTISH CAVALIERS. 19th edition. Feap. 
48 6d, 

Professor WILSONS NOCTES 
AMBROSIANE. 4 vols, Crown 8vo, 16s. 


RECREATIONS of CHRISTOPHER 


NORTH. 3y Professor WILSON, 2 vols, Crown 
0, 88, 


GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS. 
3y DAVID Page, LL.D., F.R.S.E., &e. 2nd Edition. 


Crown 8yo, 6s, 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


WORK-A-DAY BRIERS. 


Two Anastasias.” 3 vols, 


STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. 


of “Archie Lovell,” “The Morals of Mayfair,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A LOST NAME. 


“Uncle Silas.” In 3 vols, 


JOHN FALK. From the Danish, by the Translator of 


“The Guardian” and “ Niddebo Parsonage.” 3 vols. 


A SISTER’S STORY, (Le Recit d’une Soeur.) 


By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. , 3 vols. 





By the Author of “The 
By the Author 


By J. Suerman te Fanv, Author of 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 








Now ready in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS ON LATTER TIMES. 


By J. VAN PRAET. 
Edited by the Right Hon. Sir EDMUND HEAD, Bart. K.C.B,, and Sir ALEXANDER DUFF GORDON, Bart. 


“In historical portraiture these essays excel. The characters of Louis XL, Charles V., Francis L, Philip IL, 
Granvelle, and Richelieu are all of them masterly. With M. Van Praet, who spent thirty years in the service of 
King Leopold, as Secretary and Minister of the Household, we feel ourselves behind the scenes, and are intro 
duced to men as they actually were as they got up their parts to play upon the world’s stage. Van Pract rises to 
the height of his theme, carrying his readers with him."—Athenwum., 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 








COMPLETION OF MOTLEY'’S UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


Now ready, Vols. III. and IV., with Portraits and Index, completing the Work, 8vo, 30s. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS, 


CONTINUED FROM THE YEAR 1590 TO THE TWELVE YEARS' TRUCE, 1609. 
By the Hon, J. LOTHROP MOTLEY, D.C.L., Author of “ The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 


“In these volumes before us we have an account of | Portuguese from the Moluccas, and the close of the 
the great events comprised between the years 1590 and | great w&r, which has lasted nearly forty years, in the 
1609. The battle of Ivry, the siege of Paris, the career | dismal swamps of Zutphen, are here recorded with 
of Prince Maurice, Philip's attempts at the invasion of | that facile expansion of material and vivacious pic- 
England, the Nieuport Campaign, the siege of Ostend | turesque expression which makes Mr. Motley's pages 
and of Grave, the descent of Spinola on the Netherland | so attractive.”"— Westminster Review, 

frontier, his subsequent victories, the expulsion of the 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 








Next week will be published. 


LINDA TRESSEL. 


By the Author of “NINA BALATKA.” 
2 vols., price 12s, 
Originally Published in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





OFFICERS’ AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ 
CANTEENS AND PLATE CHESTS. 
MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


The Celebrated Makers, have now a large Stock of the above in all sizos. 
Second, £8 8s; Third, £11 11s; Fourth, £16; Fifth, £25. 
Full Prico Lists post free. 


OBsERVE.—MAPPIN and WEBB'S Plate generally sells for a very high price in India and 
elsewhere after many years’ wear. Addross, Nos. 77 and 78 Oxford street, and 71 and 72 Cornhill. 


SILVER STEEL TABLE KNIVES, 


Do not require cleaning by board or machine, and prosent a most beautiful effect at table. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, 71 CORNHILL. 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste 
with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been noted for upwards of Seventy 
Years. 


First Size, £5 5s; 





and and 72 














4 GEORGE STREET, & 37 PATERNOSTER RoW. | 





CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES 


11 Wigmore street, London, W. 
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The NEW NUMBER of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE ready this day. 
This day is published, No. X., for MAY, of 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. 


Price One Shilling. Conducted by EpmuND YATES. 

CoNnTENTS.—1. The Rock Ahead, by Edmund Yates, with an illustration. Book 
IIL, Chaps. 1. Zgrotat animo; 2. Recognition.—2. The Return from Court, with 
an illustration.—3. Secrets.—4, Our Insularities.—5. The Maroons.—6. At the Boat 
Race, with an illustration —7. A House of Cards: a Novel. Book I., Chaps. 5. A 
Little Shake; 6. Concerning a Curate.—8, English Photographs, by an American, 
No. [V.—9. Paris Fashions, with Coloured Plate—10, Over the Water.—ll. The 
Adventures of Dr. Brady, by W. H. Russell, LL.D. Chaps. 37. The Enemy comes 
upon us; 38, The Landing; 39. We come upon the Enemy; 40. The Alma; 41. The 
Siege and the Trenches. 
NOTICE.—This day is published. 


The LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From Original Family 
Papers end numerous Published and Unpublished Sources, By Percy Fitz- 
GERALD, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 

“CON AMORE;” or, Critical Chapters. By Justin 


McCartny, Author of “ The Watordale Neighbours,” &c. 1 vol. [Just ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS at all Libraries. 
Mr. EDMUND YATES'S NEW NOVEL. ‘ 

The ROCK AHEAD: a NewNovel. By Edmund Yates, 

Author of “ Black Sheep,” &c. 3 vols. [Yow ready. 
A NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 

BRAKESPEARE; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance. 
By the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown,” &., is ready this 
day at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols. 

NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL by W. H. RUSSELL. 

The ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY. By W. H. 

Russg.1, LL.D., of the Zimes. 3 vols. SECOND EDITION. (This day. 
From THE TIMES. 

“The novel is one which succeeds in holding the attention in an unusual degree. 
We can remember few stories so rich in incident and adventure, or so full of change 
and variety, 2s that which Doctor Brady relates of himself and his acquaintance,,..... 
It is not a novel of the ordinary type, but it is everywhere full of interest of the 
purest kind, and we know of few recent books which we could recommend with 
greater contidence to the general reader.” 

A NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “SABINA,” &e. 


SORROW on the SEA. By Lady Wood, Author of 


“Sabina,” &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day. * 


MARTYRS to FASHION. A Novel. In 3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL, by ANNIE THOMAS. 
The DOWER HOUSE. The New Novel. By Annie Thomas 


(Mrs. PeENDER CuDLIP), Author of “Called to Account,” &c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


LOVE, or MARRIAGE ? A New Novel. By William Black. 
3 vols. [Vow ready. 

“ An interesting plot, honest, earnest thought, and graceful language.”—Zondon 
Review. 

“ The composition of a cultivated mind; it ig full of thought, of careful writing, 
of pithy, of pungent, of epigrammatical remarks, and it is eloquent in suggestive- 
ness.” —Leader, 

“The tale is simple enough, but well told, and in that lies its chief charm."— 
Atheneum, 

“This novel is one of great power. It is certainly the production of an 
imagination—we may almost say of a genius—which we should conceive fully 
capable of works of art that might live.”"—Spectator. 

“There is a freshness and freedom from affectation about this book that is 
extremely captivating.........[t is a long time since we read a story of every-day life 
with such unflagging interest.”"—F.raminer. 

* The value of this book is not to be measured by as much of the plot as we have 
outlined. In the first place, we must take it out of the category of works composed 
by the Camillas who skim over the flelds of fiction and display their ankles in the 
flight. The characters of Helstone and old Glencairn are well conceived and deve- 
loped. The latter especially is a good study, and seems to have been thought out 
fully and carefully by the author."—/a/! Ma!/ Gazette. 

“The author who can thus rivet the attention of the reader has accomplished no 
small victory in novel-writing, and such a victory is Mr. Black's beyond all ques- 
tion.” —Star. 

NEIGHBOURS and FRIENDS: a New Novel. By the 


Hon. Mrs. HENRY WEYLAND CHETWYND, Author of “ Three Hundred a Year.” 
3 vols, (Heady this day. 


CHEAP EDITION of 
BLACK SHEEP. By Edmund Yates. In1vol., price 6s. 


[Vow ready. 
NOTICE.—Now ready, in 1 vol., price 6s, the CHEAP EDITION of 
NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. By the Author of 


“Cometh Up as a Flower.” 


NOTICE.—-In a few days will be published, price 2s, a NEW and CHEAPER 
EDITION of 


BARREN HONOUR. By the Author of “Guy Living- 


stone,” “ Brakespeare,” “Sword and Gown,” &c. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine strest, Strand. 





Just published, in 8vo, with Two Maps, price 16s. 
ISTORY of the FRENCH in INDIA, from the Founding 
, of Pondichery in 1674 to its Capture in 1761. By Lieutenant-Colonel G, B. 
MALLESON, Bengal Staff Corps. 
“Colonel Malleson has produced a 
volume alike attractive to the general 


“ Taking Colonel Malleson's book as a 
whole, we do not hesitate to pronounce 





reader and valuable for its new matter 
to the special student. It is not too 
much to say that now for the first time 
we are furnished with a faithful narra- 
tive of that portion of European enter- 
prise in India which turns upon the con- 
test waged by the English East India 
Company against French influence, and 
specially against Dupleix.”—dinburgh 
Revier. 

“Briefly but emphatically it may be 
said that what Colonel Malleson has 
here done he has done right well.”— 
Fortnight'y Review. 

“Colonel Malleson’s volume will 
always be valuable as a work of refer- 
ence. It may not only be read with 
profit, but, what is unusual enough in 
works professing to treat of topics full 
of unpronounceable names, with plea- 
sure."—London Rerier. 





it to be one of the most important works 
connected with Indian history which has 
appeared for many years."—/'riend of 
India. 

“Itis a book which we took up with 
interest and which we lay down with 
regret. We heartily commend it to the 
notice of all readers of modern history.” 
—Eraminer. 

“The part which the French played 
in India between 1674 and 1761 can only 
be regarded as a curious episode in a 
greater history. Colonel! Malleson’s work 
exhausts all that can be said respecting 
this episode. He has corrected some 
errors of previous writers, ‘and done full 
justice to the French leaders. His book 
therefore possesses an independent 
interest in the literature which relates to 
the European occupation of India.”"— 
Times. 


A NEW POEM by a 
ALFRED TENNYSON, 


ENTITLED 
Yy v4 
LUCRETIUS, 
Occupies Nine Pages of MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for MAY 
Price 1s, Monthly. 
The SUNDAY LIBRARY for 
The HERMITS. Part II. By Professor Kryestey, 
To be completed in June, and form Vol. IL of the Series, 
THIRD EDITION, this day. 


The NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA. By 


Sir S. W. BAKER. With Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations, gyo. cloth gilt, 9f, 
’ #13, 


The NEW LANDLORD. From the Hungarian y 
MAURICE JOKAI, by A.J. PATTERSON. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 2Is, [This 0 
“Mr. Patterson deserves well of all English readers for having enabled ty. 
become acquainted with a book which contains a large amount of really them 
information, as well as a sufficiently readable story."—Saturday Review. oy Valuable 
“It is impossible to recommend a work more cordially than w: : mmend 
delightful novel."—Sunday Times. ‘ — ths 


The GLOBE EDITION of MORTE DARTHIR 


The Book of King Arthur and of his Noble Knights of the R¢ . 
Revised for modern use by Sir EDWARD STRACHEY. Royal tp oe = 
(2h do, 


Wis do. 
By Bonamy Price, M.4 
” 


MAy, 
Tllustratey 


INAUGURAL LECTURE. 


Professor of Political Economy in the University of Oxford. i 
April 23, 1868. 8vo, sewed, 1s, é : me 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





NEW UNIFORM and STANDARD EDITION of 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, price 7s 6d each. 


On the 29th inst. 


THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS Way 
THROUGH THE WORLD. 


SHOWING WHO ROBBED HIM, WHO HELPED HIM, AND WHO Passgp 
HIM BY, 


Vol. L, with 9 Illustrations. To which is now prefixed 


A SHABBY GENTEEL §TORY. 


Situ, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





NEW and UNIFORM EDITION of 


THE POETICAL WORKS 
MR. ROBERT BROWNING. 


In Six Monthly Volumes, fceap. 8vo, price 5s each. 


On the 29th inst., Vol. IIT, 


KING VICTOR & KING CHARLES—DRAMATIC 
LYRICS—THE RETURN OF THE DRUSES. 


Smita, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Just published, with 4 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


STONE EDGE. 


REPRINTED FROM “THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE.” 
SMiTH, ELDER, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 
LATEST EDITIONS of MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES. 
Now ready, in feap., price 10s 6d, cloth; or 14s, bound in calf. 
HE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; a Dictionary of 
; Universal Biography. By SAMUEL MAUNDER. Thirteenth Edition, recon- 
structed, thoroughly revised, and parily rewritten, with about 1,000 additioml 
Memoirs and Notices, by W. L. R. CATEes, Author of “* The Pocket Date-Book.” 





MAUNDER'S HISTORICAL TREASURY, 10s. 

MAUNDER'S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY, 1s, 
MAUNDER'S SCI rIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY, 10s 64. 
MAUNDER'S TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY, 10s 6d. 

AYRE’S TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, 10s 64. 
LINDLEY and MOORE'S TREASURY of BOTANY, 2 Parts, 20s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 









Just published, in 8vo, price 1s, I 
Vi TASTETHRIFTS and WORKMEN; of the Mode of} 
Producing them, and their Relative Value to the Community. By HEsat | 
BRANDRETH, M.A, Fellow of Trin. Coll., Cambridge, and Curate of St. Botolph’s 
Bishopsgate. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 
V ENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Compendium of 
Psychology and Ethics. By ALEXANDER BAIN, M.A., Professor of Logiein the 
University of Aberdeen, Examiner iu Logic and Moral Philosophy in the University 
of London, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





ia 
Dr. KENNEDY'S CHILD'S LATIN PRIMER ADAPTED to the PUBLIC 
SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 
Revised Edition, now ready, in 12mo, price 
HE CHILD'S LATIN PRIMER, or 
LESSONS; with Model Questions and Exercises. 
KENNEDY, D.D., Canon of Ely. New Edition, adapted to the Principl 
Public School Latin Primer. 


ie 
FIRST LATIN 
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London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


MAUNDER'S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE, 10s 64. ' 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS of MAY NUMBER (price 2s). 


AISTRE. By the Editor. 
JOSEPH PRIASTICAL ORGANIZATIONS of ENGLISH DISSENT. By P. W. 
> ECCLE: 
Clayden. BERT LYTTON'’S POEMS. By George Meredith, 
The Hon, FY MORE and HENRY ViIL's BOOK AGAINST LUTHER. By 


sir THO 
ic Seebohm. 
Frederic Seebo (Concluded) by W. T. Thornton. 


sand MEANS of TRADES’ UNIONS. 
CATUCIUS. By Sir J. Bowring. 
PONORA CASALONI. Book Il. By T. A. Trollope. 

Ley SORY PRIMARY EDUCATION. By Dudley Campbell. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








———_— 

RECOLLECTIONS of the LIFE of MASSIMO 
D'AZEGLIO. Translated with Notes and an Introduction by Count Marra. 
2 vols, post 8vo, 24s. [This day. 


IRELAND UNDER BRITISH RULE. By Licut-Col. 


HJ. W. Jervis, M.P. Demy 8vo, 12s. [This day. 


The OCEAN WORLD: being a Descriptive History 


of the Sea and its Inhabitauts. Demy Svo, with 427 Illustrations, 20s, 


A SICILIAN SUMMER, St. CLEMENT’S EVE, and 


MINOR POEMS. By Henny Taytor, D.C.L. Feap 8vo, 5s. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





T ‘J 4 ? ~ 
CHRONICLES and CHARACTERS. By Roserr 
LyTron (OWEN MEREDITH). In 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 

« With the pseudonym of Owen Meredith, Mr. Lytton has cast away many of the 
defects that disfigured the promise of his early youth, That his first poems pos- 
sessed a graceful charm is proved by the popularity they attained both in this 
country and in America; but that they very insufficiently represented the writer's 
powers is attested by the superiority of his later volumes.,,....Whatever may have 
been the diversity of critical opinion as to the poetical worth of Mr. Lytton’s first 
published volumes, no one can deny that Chronicles and Characters eminentiy de- 
serve that ‘patient perusal’ which the author says in his preface ‘I presume not 
to hope from many readers,’ but which, nevertheless, I claim as a preliminary to 
any final judgment of a work ‘which has occupied nearly seven years of my life.’ The 
range of these studies is so extensive, the subjects so diverse, that it is difficult in a 
limited space to give any sufficient idea of the depth of thought, the patient labour, 
and the genuine enthusiasm Mr. Lytton has brought to bear on nearly every page 
of his work Our space forbids us to enlarge further on the merits of Mr. Lytton’s 
new work. yen years’ labour has not been ill bestowed on volumes that will win 
him a rank and name in the hierarchy of English poets.”"—7émes. 

“Weare happy, too, to observe that the work before us is no hasty or passing 
contribution to our poetical literature. The plan of it was conceived many years 
ago, and its execution has been elaborated, the poet tells us, during seven years of 
careful thinking. It appeals only to serious, earnest, and discriminating criticism, 
and is worthy of that patient perusal which its author claims as a preliminary to 
any final judgment. There is no masked atheisin here, no brutal passions veiled 
under the thin disguise of elaborate scholarship; no curious raking amid the dead 
and fetid embers of forgotten lusts, In all these respects, Chronicles and Characters 
sets a noble example to our younger generation of poets. The author has set himself 
seriously to improve and cultivate his rare gifts by conscientious study and deliberate 
carefulness, and he has presented the fruit of them to the world in a series of caim 
connected pictures, so arranged as to illustrate one of the noblest conceptions which 
could possibly occupy a poet's pen."—Macmillan's Magazine. 


THE MARSTONS. By Hamuron Arne. 
post 8vo. 

“There is nothing in this novel of a sensational character, but there are several 

chapters of pathos and passion, among which we may mention the death of 


















3 vols. 











Mrs. Elliston’s child, the meeting between Julian Westbrook and Madame 
Ste at Mrs. Pomfret’s musical parity, and the parting scene between Rupert 
Marston and the fascinating singer. But though the story is extremely interesting, 


we think Mr, Aid®’s chief forte lies in the delineation of character. His book con- 
tains a complete gallery of portraits, most of them apparently photographed from 
life, and all bearing more or less evidence of truthful picturing............A9 we 
have already said, the characters are excellently depicted. It is a proof of their 
distinctness and reality that they remain clearly imprinted on the reader's mind 
after he has finished the book........... Wo must now take leave of Mr. Aide, con- 
gratulating him on the success of this, his last, effort in the field of fiction, As for 
our readers, we advise those among them who enjoy a clever, vivacious story to 
make acquaintance with Olivia, and Madame Stellins, and Miss Pringle, and old 
Thorpe, for we are sure they will not regret our recommendation.”—Times. 








CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadiliy. 
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vols. crown 8yo, 


POOR HUMANITY. 


“Mattie: a Stray,” &. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


SUCCESS : a Novel. By G. Prote. 


By T. A. Trottore. 3 


[This day. 


By the Author of “ No Church,” 


(This day. 


3 vols. crown 
[Vert week, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 1s 6d. 
A SECOND LETTER to the Right Hon. CHICHESTER 
S. FORTESCUE, M.P., on the STATE of IRELAND, By Joun, Eari 
Resse, 
The Fourth Edition of the First Letter, 2s 6d. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


‘THE VICTOR EMANUEL GALLERY, MILAN, ~ 
i The BUILDER of THIS WEEK contains—Fine View of the New Gallery in 
~ oncrete Sewers, with illustration—Steam Road Rollers, with illustration 
Pr Use of Sewage by Irrigation—Ventilation—Domestic Architecture of Mexico, 
all Nenct Papers. Fourpence, or by post Fivepence.—No. 1 York street, W.C., and 
4 Newsmen, 








NEW WORKS. 





V{r rT r 
he EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLX., APRIL. 
8vo, price 6s, 
CONTENTS, 
The POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY of COMTE. 
WESTERN CHINA, 
The MONKS of the WEST. 
TECHNICAL and SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION. 
BUNSEN’S MEMOIRS, 
The IRISH ABROAD. 
MALLESON’S FRENCH in INDIA, 
The DISRAELI MINISTRY. 


GP AUS Se me 59 to 


2 
RAVELS in ABYSSINIA and the GALLA 


COUNTRY. Edited from the MSS. of the late W. Phowpren. By Trevor 


CHICHELE PLOWDEN, Esq. 8vo, with 2 Maps, 18s. 
3 
A MEMOIR of BARON BUNSEN. Extracted 
from Family Sources by his Widow, Baroness BUNSEN. 2 vols, 8vo, with 
Illustrations and 2 Portraits, 423. 


4 
HE LIFE of FRANZ SCHUBERT. Translated 


from the German of KREISSLE VON Hetuory. By A, D, CoLeringr, M.A,, 
late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, [Yearly ready. 


YEMINISCENCES of FELIX MENDELSSOHN- 


BARTHOLDY: an Arti and Social Biography. By Etitse Poko. 
Translated from the German by Lady WALLACE. Post 8vo. (Jn a few days. 





6 
J OURNALS, CONVERSATIONS, &c., relating to 


IRELAND, By the late Nassau W. SENIOR, Esq. 2 vols, post 8Svo. [/n Jay. 


i r 
A. 
J. W. DONALDsON, D.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
sion. 3 vols. 8vo, Portrait, 21s, 


7 
O. MULLER’S HISTORY of the LITERA- 


TURE of ANCIENT GREECE, continued after the Author's death by 
New Impres- 


8 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Compendium 
4 


of Psychology and Ethics, By ALEXANDER BAIN, M.A., Professor of Logic 
in the University of Aberdeen. Crown Svo, 10s 6d, 

9 
INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 


By S. Davin- 


N 


NEW TESTAMENT, Critical, Exegetical, and Theological, 
son, D.D., LL.D. 2 vols, 8vo, 303, 


10 


{WALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated 


from the German. Edited, with a Preface, by Russet. Martineau, M.A, 
Second Edition, revised and continued to the Time of Samuel, 2 vols. 8vo. 
S {/n May 


ll 
HE BOOK of MOSES; or, the Pentateuch in its 
Authorship, Credibility, and Civilization. By the Rev. W. Suita, Ph D. Vol. 
L, 8vo, 15s. 
12 
TPHE CHURCH and the WORLD in 1867: Essays 
on Questions of the Day, Edited by the Rev. Oxpy SHipLey, M.A. Second 
Edition. Sv, lds. 
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3 
Collected from Medizeval. 
Crown 


(THE SILVER STORE. 
Christian, and Jewish Mines. By Sabine BARinG-GoOULp, M.A. 
8vo, 6s. 
14 
OCRATES and the SOCRATIC SCHOOLS. 
Translated from the German of Dr. E. ZELLER, by the Rev. O. J. Reicua., 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


15 
TTHE GODS and HEROES. By the Rev. G. W. 


Cox, M.A. Being a Collective Edition of the Author's Classical Stories and 
Tales, complete in 1 vol. [/n a few days. 


16 
HE Rev. Dr. KENNEDY’S CHILD’S LATIN 


PRIMER; or, First Latin Lessons. New Edition, adapted, to the Principles 
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